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RIGHT OVER THE PLATE 


Millions Were Spent to Give You This Free Farm Library, Page 5 
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Proved by 1007 Supervised Cotton 
Side Dressing Demonstrations 








ERE is convincing data on cotton profits... 
absolute proof that the right foodat the right 
time makes real money from your cotton crop. 


In 1007 supervised side dressing demonstrations 

in nine southern states, an average application 
of 180 Ibs. of Chilean Nitrate made an average 
increase of 416 lbs. of seed cotton per acre. Every 

dollar invested in Chilean Nitrate brought back 
$5.70 in extra cotton, 


Side dressing with Chilean Nitrate makes a big 
difference. This nitrate fertilizer goes right to 
work. Plants digest it quickly. Crops become vig- 
orous and healthy...resist pests and disease... 
more bolls form...more of them carry through 

to earlier maturity. Quality is improved and yield 
is increased. Remember...every Cotton Champion 
used Chilean Nitrate to make his winning crop. 


Some Difference! 











See what 300 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate per acre did for the cotton at 
left. Used with acid and potash. Cotton at right received 600 
lbs. acid and 75 Ibs, potash per acre—no Chilean Nitrate. Some 
difference!—Farm of M. H, McMurray, Spruce Pine, Ala. 


No matter what fertilizer you use at planting, 
side dress your cotton liberally with Chilean Ni- 
trate. It is the only natural nitrate fertilizer in 
the world. insist on Chilean. 


Free Fertilizer Book 
New book, “How to Fertilize Cotton,” tells how to use 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda for best results. Free. Ask for 
Book No. 2, or tear out this ad and mail with your name 
and address written on the margin. 


1830-1930 — This year marks the 100th year since the 
first use of Chilean Nitrate on American crops. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 35-O 
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I See By Lhe Ads 


To enjoy Bill Casper, one must always 
look over the advertising pages before 
reading his letter. You will not know what 
he is talting about in each case, unless 
you have first read the advertisements. 





SEE by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow with a mustache has got him a 
new shave and he wants to sell his razor. 
He thinks he’s invented a razor so good 
he’s got somebody to 
make a lot like it so 
1 he can sell them to 
ee) all us fellows that 


4 
Ex needs a shave. If 





Marthy keeps fuss- 
in’ at me about shav- 
in’ ever time Sunday 
mornin’ comes 
around I reckon I'll 
have to get me one 
of these new kind. I 
BILL CASPER just ain’t got the 
heart to use my old 
one no more. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow is cuttin’ hay and has got a lot of 
fine machinery for handlin’ it. I reckon 
he ain’t got no boys to help with the work. 
Maybe all his boys is girls. 

V see by the ads in this paper where a 
lot of farmers spent a doHar and got 
back nearly six. Come to think of it I 
believe it was something like that that 
crooked hired hand I got hold of last year 
put on my cotton and corn. I got to find 
out because I never made as good crops 
in my life and that might of had some- 
thing to do with it. 

I seen a ad in this paper last week 
which made me recollect I wanted to tell 
you about one of the things I heard one 
night over the radio. It was on a Friday 


night about half past nine I think. Marthy | 
had been asleep a long time and was | 
snorin’ so loud I couldn't sleep. So I} 


reached over and turned on the radio. 


A bunch of fellows was singin’ a song 
about the green and white. As well as I 
could make out it seems somebody has 
been puttin’ a lot of signs over the coun- 
try painted green and white and these 
fellows had made up a song about it. 
They done right well. 

When they got through a fellow got 
up and said he had been hired by a big 
oil company at Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
to put on a radio program and that folks 
had got so tired of listenin’ to advertisin’ 
over the radio, this big oil company at 
Oil City, Pennsylvania, did not want its 
name mentioned in the program. 

I wish you could of heard him. The 
band played a piece and then it was time 
for him to say something. He sure had 
a time. He was so full of oil it looked 
like he couldn’t talk about nothin’ else. 
Oil is what the company that had him 
hired had to sell. He got so mixed up 
he had to give one of the boys named 
Charlie a whistle and tell him to blow 
it ever time it looked like has was goin’ 
to say something about the big oil com- 
pany at Oil City, Pennsylvania. Charley 
was so nervous about losing his job that 
when he got the whistle in his mouth he 
couldn’t keep from puffin’ on it. But finally 
he stopped long enough for the band to 
play a piece. Then he couldn’t find the 
whistle. I reckon he must of swallowed it. 

Well sir, I ain’t had as much fun in a 
long time. After the whistle got lost the 
fellow—I think his name was Broken- 
shovel, as near as I could make out—he 
got to tellin’ a story about there bein’ five 
quarts in a gallon and he could pretty 
nigh make you believe it. Of course the 
trick to it, is, there’s five quarts to a gal- 
lon if you use the right sort of oil, which 
was the kind he was hired to sell. 

I just happened to think of this when f 
seen the ad in this paper last week and 
seen that there really is a big oil com- 
pany at Oil City, Pennsylvania. You can 
learn a lot by readin’ the ads in this paper. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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Good-bye Insects! 
NDOORS or outdoors 


—“Bee” Brand rids 
our home of all insects. 
atal to Flies,Fleas,Mos- 

quitoes, Roaches, Ants 
and Plant Bugs. Non- 
odorous, non-poison- 
ous to adults, children 
or domestic pets. The 
new gun slaysas itsprays. 
Most economical, too. 
Write for Free Booklet and say 
"Cood-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cans are 10c, 25c, 50c and $1 
Gua, 25e¢ 


ALSO “BEE"’ BRAND LIQUID SPRAY 
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WITH 


POTASH 
IT PAYS! 
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Write for the facts 
The Extension Service Room P-601 
HOLSTEIN-~FRIESIAN 230 E. Ohio St. 
Association of America Chicago, Ill. 





BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
— relieved. Safe, sure. 
revent shoe pressure. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 
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Business Problems This Month and Next 


Hints on Farm Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


I. Seven Timely Tips From the 
Alarm Clock 


AIL insurance is a good thing 
to have, especially where one 
grows tobacco and some of the 


other high priced, easily injured crops. 
Better look into this. 

2. Keep carbon 
copies of impor- 
tant business let- 
ters. If a_type- 
writer is not avail- 
able better use a 
lead pencil and car- 
bon paper rather 
than fail to keep 
a copy of what has 
been written. 

3. Pay all bills by check. This is 
very little trouble and may save us 
from having to pay a bill or several 
bills twice. And it is also a business- 
like way of doing business. 

4. Take orders in advance from 
town folks and others for surplus per- 
ishable produce one expects to have, 
such as vegetables, berries, eggs, fruit, 
etc. Then deliver only the best, which 
will usually bring repeat orders. 





5. We should instruct the insurance 
agent handling our fire insurance to be 
sure never to let the policies lapse, but 
to deliver new ones a few weeks be- 
fore the old ones expire. We cannot 
afford to take a chance on having 
buildings destroyed by fire and then 
find that the insurance has lapsed. 

6. Take good care of the black wal- 
nut trees so as to secure as big a crop 
of nuts as possible. These may be 
made a source of cash income on any 
farm where they are found. When 
hulled, provided the kernels are light 
colored, plump, and of good quality, 
they can usually be sold at from 50 to 
65 cents a pound. To bring this high 
price, they must be well filled, properly 
cured, and shelled. 

7. It looks as if peach prices are 
going to be good this season. 


now seem to be in store for us. 


Il. More Dollars From Grading and Packing 


Right 


Be increased profits that come from marketing 
only properly graded and packed vegetables and 

fruits are becoming more evident every year, and, 
we are also glad to say, we believe more farmers than 
ever before are preparing their products properly when 


offering them for sale. 


Certainly we may increase the income from fruits, 
vegetables, and other farm produce by properly grad- 
mg and packing. As an example, when selling beets, 
throw out those which are undersized, oversized, mis- 








hapen, diseased, cracked, or otherwise 








A Little Sermon on Fire Insurance 


ERE they are—the_ kind- 
faced old man and his kind- 
faced wife. They look like 

industrious, good-hearted people. 
The old man looks as if he might 
be a Confederate veteran. Wouldn’t 
you like to sit down with them a 
while and hear them tell about folks 
and their ways and doings in the 
old times away back yonder? 

But it’s a pitiful story about 
these two old folks. They have 
worked long and hard—you can 
tell that—but they have no home 
now and must be cared for by oth- 
ers. The North Carolina State 
Board of Charities found out about 
them and sent us their picture and 
the story of their misfortune like 
this :-— 


“The old man who looks like 

a Confederate veteran—a_ kind, 

well-thought-of man—had been a 

tenant farmer all his life. Year 

in and year out he had battled 
with the soil, making a fair living 
for himself and his wife. Then 
old age and rheumatism got the 
best of him, and he and his wife 
bought a house to spend the rest 
of their days in. One night a 
short while afterwards, their little two-room house was burned to the 
ground, and the next day it was ‘over the hill to the poorhouse’ for this 
poor old man and his good wife.” 

Nothing is said about their having any insurance on their little home. 
Guess they didn’t have any at all—and it’s such a pity. Wish the piece had 
said that they had been careful to keep their home insured and that when the 
insurance man heard about the fire he came over and fixed up the papers and 
paid them $200, or $300, or $500. It would have been such a help to them in 
their hard trouble! 





People can insure their homes for three-fourths of what it costs to build. 
That is, on a $400 house, the insurance companies will carry $300, or on an 
$800 house, $600, and so on. From 5 to 7 cents a week, or one cent a day, 
will carry $500 of fire insurance on a farm home. It is just plain good 
business to carry insurance on our farm buildings. Let’s do it. 











Low prices in recent 
years, the severe winter, the unusually cold weather in 
late March, the indications that yields will be only fair _ tive. 
and in many sections quite small—all these. things in- 
dicate that prices should be well above the average. 
We therefore advise everyone having peach trees to 
give the fruit the best possible attention from now on 
$9 as to secure with high quality the good prices that 


imp tfect. Do 


the same for all other root crops. Cut off those leaves 
that are broken, diseased, or for any reason unattrac- 


have spots on them, that are undersized, dirty, or un- 
attractive from any other cause. 

Cucumbers, okra, roasting ears, and many other vege- 
tables become inferior when too nearly mature. What 
is worse than hard, tough okra, overripe roasting ears, 
or cucumbers that are beginning to turn yellow? Let’s 
cull out all stuff of this sort! 


All of us know pretty well what constitutes first- 
class vegetables, fruits, or other produce. Now if we 
will only put ourselves in the place of the purchaser and 
grade as well as we know, pack carefully in neat con- 
tainers, and give 100 per cent full measure, we will not 
only have pleased customers, but customers that will 
come back again. 

One of the best of advertisements is full 16 ounces per 
pound, four full pecks for a bushel, and just a little 
bit more for good measure. We recently heard a man 
who has made an outstanding success of his roadside 
market say that next to the quality of the produce he 
sold, his best advertising comes from giving heaping 








new crop of ‘ 


When a quotation is received on any kind of pre 
duce, if the price is considerably higher than the mar- 
ket, better look out. 
reliable dealers should take whatever precautions are 
necessary to secure the names of them. County agents 
are located in nearly all of the counties where the 
larger towns and cities are located, and are always — 
glad to be of service to shippers of produce by supply- — 
ing them with names of reliable houses. sg 


measure every time a sale is made. By 
following out these ideas we can not 
only build a bigger business in selling 
our produce, but a more profitable 
business. 


III. Getting an Extra Dollar 
From Each Corn-fed Hen 


HE proper amount of protein must 

be supplied hens if they are to 

produce the maximum number, or 
even a satisfactory number of eggs. 
They must be reasonably well bred to 
produce maximum results, but even an 
average one producing around 55 to 70 
eggs per year without protein feed will 
produce double this number if the 
proper protein is given in feed. 

A hen producing five dozen eggs per 
year when she is being fed only corn 
may easily be made to produce 10 dozen 
by changing to a feed high in protein. 
If the eggs bring an average of 25 
cents per dozen this means an addition- 
al cash income of $1.25 per hen per 
year. This is a comparatively small 
amount of money, but if multiplied by 
100 it means $125. Any reasonably 
well cared for farm flock of 100 hens 
therefore may be induced to produce 
this additional income of $125. 

The following mixture will make a 
good laying mash that is rich in pro- 
tein :— 

40 pounds yellow cornmeal 
30 pounds wheat shorts 

20 pounds meat scrap 

10 pounds ground oats 

4 pounds steamed bone meal 
1 pound salt 

If buttermilk or skimmilk is avail- 
able, one or both of these may be used 
instead of the meat scrap. In this case, 
give 314 gallons per day for each 100 
hens. As a scratch feed, do not give 
corn alone, but a mixture of two parts 
by weight of corn (preferably yellow) 
and one part of wheat. Even if such 
a ration should cost 25 cents more per 
hen, we would still have an extra profit 
of $1 per hen per year. 


IV. Beware of Those Who Offer Too Much 


Hand pick the snapbeans, eliminating those that N SHIPPING produce we cannot be too careful in 
|e effort to select reliable commission 
There are many high class, reliable produce houses, 
but the business seems to be hampered by an unusually 
large per cent of out and out crooks. 
tricks is to send out quotations considerably higher 
than the market value. 
small producer of vegetables, poultry, and eggs, likely 
figuring that such have had less experience than the 
large producer. 
short while only in one place and move along to get a 
‘suckers,” as they call them. 


merchants, 


One of their 


They seem to specialize on the 


Such tricksters are in business for a 


Those not knowing the names of 
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AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


E NOTICE from reports in several Georgia 
papers that a company has been definitely 
organized to prepare and market peaches un- 


der the newly developed freezing process which will 
make it possible to market peaches anywhere in the 
world at any time of the year. The peaches are sliced 
as if for table use and packed on dry ice, and are said 
to retain all their original flavor and odor for an in- 
definite period. Seems to us this is another fine devel- 
opment for avoiding glutted markets in years of over- 
production. .. . In connection with Mrs. Hutt’s inter- 
esting pictures and information about posture on page 
12 we observe that Marion County, Florida, held a 
Health and Posture Contest on April 30 in Ocala. The 
same-thought which Mrs. Hutt is bringing to the girls 
and women needs to be brought to the boys and men as 
well. ... We have always thought that government 
farm loans would practically eliminate foreclosures on 
mortgages but there was such a sale notice in one of 
Alabama’s county papers last week, and there’s a thor- 
ough discussion of the problem by Dr. Clarence Poe in 
next week’s paper which you won’t want to miss. ... 
The Georgia Commercial Forestry Congress meets in 
Savannah, May 26 to 28. A program of unusual qual- 
ity and a display of forest products from soap and 
paint to paper pulp has been promised, and the gather- 
ing should be well worth any timber operator’s time. 
The United States Forest Service tells us that the South 
could produce one-third of the wood requirements of 
the country if all of the land were properly utilized. 
... County Agent J. T. Belue of Limestone County, 
Alabama, has figured that foodstuffs worth $806 are 
required to support the average farm family of five 
for one year. Eliminating the flour, coffee, sugar, and 
miscellaneous items which total $93, we wonder how 
large a per cent of the other $713 is being grown at 
home on the average Alabama farm? If he doesn't 
produce most of that $713 the farmer is either buying 
foodstuffs that he ought to be raising himself or he is 
feeding his family on short rations, which is worse 
still. .. . There’s a new spirit abroad about those age- 
old partners, death and taxes. Death, so we are told, 
may be painless, but taxes are becoming more painful 
every year. The tax collector, says Merle Thorpe, de- 
mands today from each of of us one day's labor out of 
each week. Pessimists are likely to observe that be- 
cause of that a man is assured of at least one day of 
employment per week. A doctor told us several months 
ago that this old saying should be amended to read: 
“Three things are inevitable: death, taxes, and Christ- 
mas presents.” 


OLD AND NEW ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE SOIL 


ES, we do make some progress as we go along. 

. The farmers of the South, we mean. Sometimes 

the progress seems slow, but if we look back 
twenty, thirty, or fifty years it is easy to see that there 
has been a steady improvement in farm methods in 
* our section. 
I 

Here, for example, is a recent issue of the North 
Carolina Historical Review with a reprint of an article 
prepared by Jeremiah Battle of Edgecombe County in 
1811 reviewing the agricultural conditions and methods 
of that rich farming county. In this article Mr. Battle 
calmly describes the agricultural practices of that day 
in part as follows :— 

“The usual pian appears to be to clear, and put 
into cultivation, as large an extent of ground as 
practicable; and to exhaust it as fast as a series of 
grain crops can do it. A few years of this mode 
of culture renders it necessary to give it rest every 
other year; at which times it is either sowed in 
small grains or abandoned to the weeds. It is at 
length entirely worn out, while other ground is 
cleared to supply its place.” 

Nearly all of us of middle age can remember when 
pioneer America had not yet gotten over this attitude 
toward the land. Not in North Carolina alone, but all 
over the South, farmers felt this way about the earth 
the Almighty had entrusted to their keeping. The 
soil in any given field was thought of as something to 
be “mined,” its fertility exhausted, and “new ground” 
cleared to take its place (as a hard-hearted man might 
use a horse till he was past his usefulness and then 
turn him out to die). With such a mental attitude to- 
ward the maintenance of soil fertility, it seems a won- 
der that our farm lands are not in worse shape than 
they are. 

II 
Nowadays we at least realize that the soil must sus- 


tain human life for all the ages to come,and that there- 
fore we must farm it and not mine it. And it is to be 
hoped that as time goes on, the man who owns a piece 
of land will develop a yet higher moral sensitiveness. 
He should be as unwilling to see his land wounded and 
scarred by washes and gullies, its very lifeblood of 
fertility content leaching away in every rain, as he 
would be to see a cow or horse scarred and wounded, 
sapped of its strength by a constant loss of its life- 
blood. We ought to cringe at the sight of a galled or 
gullied field as Sidney Lanier must have done when 
he wrote :— 
“Yon old deserted Georgian hill, 
With gullies scarifie 
Bares to the sun his piteous aged crest, 
And seamy breast, 


Untended there beneath the summer sky, 
As barbarous folk expose their old to die.” 


The supreme test of a civilization, Emerson tells us, 
is its attitude toward women. The supreme test of 
the agriculture of any period is its attitude toward 
the soil. 

In fact, we may go further and say that the supreme 
test of any individual farmer is his attitude toward the 
soil. Do we really love the sight and feel and smell of 
a field rich in fertility, its very texture velvety and 
resilient and alive, as it seems, from its humus—its 
very appearance suggestive of soil health and vigor 
and richness? And, on the other hand, do we feel hurt, 
rebuked, and remorseful to the extent of “bringing 
forth fruits meet for repentance” whenever we see a 
field whose barren look and dead feel and dry, ashy, 
mummylike smell all prove that it is growing poorer 
and weaker year after year through the constant drain- 
ing off of its lifeblood, its fertility content ? 

IV 


Just as truly as a horse or cow or man must perish 
from the constant draining of of blood, just so surely 
does the soil sicken and famish and weaken and perish 
when its fertility content is drawn upon yearly to make 
crops for us while no crops are planted to restore what 
is taken out—and the situation becomes all the worse 
when we not only use soil fertility but waste as much 
as we use by failing to protect land from washing. 
Not until a man does love a rich soil, not until he feels 
that he has really sinned when he lets good land be- 
come poor, not until then is he worthy of being “a 
tenant of the Almighty,” as Professor Massey rightly 
said that every landowner is. 

The test of a good farmer is his attitude toward soil 
fertility. 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Ferti- 
lizer and Poisoning Work Hand in Hand 


OW fertilizer and poisoning work hand in 

hand in increasing cotton yields is shown 

by a very interesting experiment conduct- 
ed for the last six years by the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station at Auburn. The average yields 
of six years’ crops (1924-29) in pounds of seed 
cotton per acre are presented graphically in the 
chart which follows :— 
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(The yields on the plots receiving no fertilizer are 
averages of three sets of plots.) 


The 500-pound application of fertilizer was made up 
of 300 pounds superphosphate, 50 pounds muriate of 
potash, and 150 pounds nitrate of soda, The larger 
quantities were simply multiples of the 500-pound appli- 
cation. While there may be some question as to the 
profitableness of the 1,500 and 2,000 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre, there is certainly no question about the re- 
turns from the 500- and 1,000-pound applications. A 
further comparison between fertilized plots with and 
without poisoning, figuring seed cotton at.6 cents per 
pound, shows returns from poisoning of $11.04, $19.68, 
$19.56, and $18.42, the maximum return coming from 
the plot receiving 1,000 pounds of fertilizer per acre. 

Figure it out for yourself. See how much 500 pounds 
of fertilizer was worth in increased yields per acre; 
see how much a second 500 pounds was worth; see how 
poison paid when fertilizer was producing all the forms 
necessary for a good yield, which without poison were 
being destroyed by the weevil. In short, there are sev- 
eral sermons in this chart, and we want you to preach 
them yourself, 











THIS IS THE TESTING PERIOD FOR 
DAIRYMEN 


S NEVER before, we need to stick by our dairy 
herd improvement associations—and form more 
of them. Someone called the present depres- 

sion of butterfat prices the testing period for dairy- 
men. Other phases of farming have experienced de- 
pressed prices on numerous occasions. In fact, rapidly 
fluctuating markets are worse. During the past ten 
years the dairy business alone has enjoyed a stabilized 
and profitable market continuously. Now the testing 
time has come. 


At least, it will make us realize our interdepend- 
ence with all phases of farming. Production has been 
stimulated by the “in and outers” of other kinds of 
farming “going” into the dairy business as their kind 
of farming suffered from depressed prices, and these 
in time vitally affect farming as a whole. 


To the “stickers” in the dairy business, the dairy 
herd improvement association points a way out. Higher 
producing cows through the careful breeding and the 
raising of the best heifers only from the highest pro- 
ducing cows. Feeding according to production in a 
businesslike way. Elimination of “boarders” and 
end of other efficiencies made easy and sure by the 
knowledge through the test associations. 

How soon will prices improve? Who knows? The 
summer flush season is just ahead. Not much chance 
for improvement before fall. But a good chance then. 
Culling is going on, and should continue at a rapid rate. 


ABOUT A BIG FERTILIZER LESSON 


E KNOW it pays to feed cotton and corn well 
and yet many of us donot use nearly as much 
fertilizer as will pay. In the chart on this 


page we have already reminded readers to figure out 
the facts for themselves from the actual results. We 
want to repeat that reminder here. Notice the jump in 
yield with the increase in quantity of fertilizer ap- 
plied from 500 to 1,000 pounds per acre. It will pay 


many to consider that jump from no fertilizer to 500 
pounds per acre, for hundreds of farmers are not using 
even that much under their cotton crop. 











weeks ago an interesting coincidence developed. 
Master Farmer A. A. Deakins concluded his 
response with the very same words in which Master 
Farmer R. R. Giltner of Kentucky concluded his last 
year. Here is what both 
men said: “The basis of 
my success in farming has 
been through the three-L route—Lime, Legumes, and 
Livestock.” But our readers who adopt “the three L's” 
—Lime, Legumes, and Livestock—would also do well 
to remember the two F’s—Feeds and Fencing. “Feed 
and Fencing First” is a wise motto for those who 
would rush into livestock without first arranging for 
these pre-requisites to success. 
oo 


A T THE Tennessee Master Farmer banquet a few 


“THREE L’S” HELP 
MAKE MASTER FARMERS 


“In rebuilding worn clay hills on our farm,” says 
Master Farmer C. C. Moore of North Mississippi, 
“legumes and livestock have 
GOT SOME POOR LAND? been our biggest helpers. 
by oY jae The growing of legumes 
. almost compels a farmer to 
have livestock. There are many kinds, but the all- 
important thing is to make sure that ‘we raise some 
kind. We have had fair success with alfalfa and 
crimson clover and some others, but believe lespedeza 
and soybeans the two nearest foolproof. Lespedeza 
and cattle on worn hill land and lespedeza for hay oF 
seed on bottom land—these two things have done more 
to put prosperity in our path than anything else. Why? 
Because they have given us a fertile soil as our capital. 
By practicing this system, the fertility of our soil has 
greatly increased. Now I have about reached the point 
where if a field produces less than a half bale cotton 
per acre I lend it to the legume family until it gets 
back in good standing.” 


That phrase, “Lend Poor Land to the Legume Fam- 







ily,” is well worth adding to our list of wisest farm “4 
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Millions Were Spent to Give You This Help 


(511A) 5 


And for a Two-cent Stamp a Free Farm Library Is Offered You 


I. Bulletins on Field Crops 


ALFALFA 
636—Chalcis-fly in Seed. 
944—Garden Webworm in Alfalfa, 
9g2—Green Clover Worm in Alfalfa. 
3094—Alfalfa Caterpillar. 
1229—Utilization of Alfalfa. 
1283—How to Grow Alfalfa. 
1467—Commercial Varieties of Alfalfa. 


CLOVER 


s79—Crimson Clover. 

676—Hulling Hard Clover Seed. 
693—Bur Clover. 

797—Growing Sweet Clover. 
83%—Harvesting Sweet Clover Seed. 
971—Control of Clover Flower Midge. 
1142—Growing Crimson Clover. 
1151—Alsike. 

1339—Red Clover Culture. 

1365—Clover Failure. 

1411—Crimson Clover Seed Production. 
1484—Clover-leaf Weevil. 
1510—Anthracnose and Clover Failure, 


CORN 


414—Corn Cultivation. 

537—How to Grow an Acre of Corn, 
773—Corn Under Drouthy Conditions. 
875—Rough-headed Cornstalk Beetle. 
891—Corn-root Aphis. 

915—Reducing Corn-weevil Waste. 
948—The Rag-doll Seed Tester. 
950—Corn-root Worm in the South, 
1025—The Larger Cornstalk Borer. 
1029—Weevils in Corn in Gulf States. 
1124--Brown-spot of Corn. 

1149—Corn Growing in Southeast. 
1175—Better Seed Corn. 

1176—Root, Stalk, and Ear-rot Corn Diseases. 
1310—Corn Earworm. 


COTTON 


501I—Cotton Under Weevil Conditions, 
775—Losses From Selling Cotton in the Seed. 
831—Red Spider on Cotton. 

890—How Insects Affect Cotton Plants. 
1015—Producing Supplies on Cotton Farms, 
1319—Cotton-dusting Machinery. 
1329—Boll-weevil Problem. 

1384—Community Cotton Production. 
1432—Pima and Upland Cotton in Arizona. 
1465—Cotton Ginning. 


COWPEAS 


11448—Culture and Varieties. 
1153—Cowpeas, Utilization. 
1308— Marketing Cowpea Seed Crop. 
HAY 
8&38—Harvesting Hay With Sweep Rake. 
943—Hay making. 
977—Hay Caps. 
97—Saving Labor 
99%—Timothy. 
1009—Hay Stackers. 
12%5—Methods of Marketing Hay. 
1525—Haying Equipment. 
POTATOES 


753—Marketing Potatoes. 

87—Potato Storage and Houses. 
1050—-Loading Southern Potatoes. 
1064—Production of Late Potatoes. 
101—Loading Potatoes and Lining Cars. 
1190—Growing an Acre of Potatoes. 
1205—Potato Production in the South. 
1316—Marketing Early Potatoes. 
1317—Marketing Late Potatoes. 
1332—How to Produce Seed Potatoes. 
1349—Spraying Potatoes. 

1367—Potato Tuber Diseases. 
1436—Why Potatves Run Out. 
142—Potato Leafhopper. 


SORGHUM 


827—Shallu or “Egyptian Wheat.” 
92—How to Use Grain Sorghums. 
1137—How to Grow Grain Sorghums. 
11588—Sorghums for Forage. 


TOBACCO 


416—Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 

523—Curing Tobacco, 

571—Tobacco Culture. 

819—Tobacco Budworm., 

&6—Tobacco Beetle. 

96—Steam Sterilization of Seedbeds. 

1352—Tobacco Flea Beetle. 

1356—Tobaceo Hornworm Insecticide. 

1425—Tobacco Flea-beetle in Fire-cured Dis- 
trict. 

1489—Green June-beetle Larva. 

194—Tobacco Cutworms. 

TREES AND FORESTRY 
622—Trees: Basket Willow Culture. 
1169—Deciduous Shade Tree Insects. 
1178Tree Surgery. 
1208—Trees for Town and City Streets. 
1209—Planting and Care of Trees. 
1256—Slash Pine. 
1392—Black Walnut. 
1453—Growing Coniferous Trees. 
1481—Planting the Roadside. 
1482—Trees for Roadside Planting. 
1486—Longleaf Pine Primer. 
192—Arbor Day. 
180I—Nut Tree Propagation. 


in Haymaking. 


)'17—Loblolly Pine Primer 


2 ee 








IGHT now we are at the beginning of another crop-making season. 


There 


are plant diseases to control, insect pests to fight, the most efficient cul- 
tivating methods to study, and grading, packing, shipping, and selling 


plans to work out. 


And while we shall be busy during the next six months 


in making and marketing crops, there will be all the usual problems arising 


wish, 





CLARENCE POE 


about livestock and dairy production. 


For all these reasons I have decided that I cannot do a 
better thing just as 1930 crop making begins than to step 
aside and give over this page to an up-to-date list of free 
Farmers’ Bulletins any reader can get for the asking. 
Millions have been spent in research and investigation 
in collecting the 
Now let’s use the blank on page 14 to order such as we 


information these bulletins contain. 


And let’s keep this list for further reference. 


CLARENCE POE. 








WHEAT AND RYE 


8&85—Growing Wheat in the Southeast. 
1006—Wheat Jointworm. 

1041—Eelworm Disease of Wheat. 
1168—Winter Wheat Adapted to East. 
1213—Flag Smut of Wheat. 

1224—Wheat Scab. 

1226—Take-all of Wheat. 

1287—Foreign Material in Spring Wheat. 
1301I—The Common White Wheats, 
1303—Club Wheats. 

1323—Wheat Strawworm. 

1414—Rosette Disease of Wheat. 
1540—Smuts of Wheat and Rye. 


WOODLANDS 


1071—Woodlands in the Southern States. 

1100—Codéperative Marketing of Forest Prod- 
ucts. 

1117—Forestry and Farm Income. 

1177—Care of Farm Woods. 

1210—Measuring and Marketing Farm Timber. 


MISCELLANEOUS CROP PESTS 
AND DISEASES 


731—Army Worm: True Army Worm. 
752—Fall Army Worm Control. 
945—Eradication of Bermuda Grass. 
1102—Crow in Relation to Agriculture. 
1217—Green Bug or Spring Grain Aphis. 
1260—Stored Grain Pests. 

1483—-Insect Pests in Stored Grain. 
1083—Hessian Fly Control. 

799—Carbon Disulphide as Insecticide. 
835—How to Detect Insect Outbreaks. 
610—Wild -Onions, Eradication. 
687—Pastures, Eradication of Ferns From. 
1345—Root-knot, Cause and Control. 
1206—Corn Earworm, Enemy of Vetch. 
1258—Webworms Injurious to Crops. 
725—Wireworms, 


II. Bulletins on Livestock and 


Dairy Subjects 
BEES 

447—Bee Raising. 
961—Transferring Bees. 
975—European Foulbrood. - 
1012—Outdoor Wintering. 
1014—Wintering Bees in Cellars. 
1039—Commercial Comb Honey. 
1084—American Foulbrood, 


DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE 


612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 
743—Feeding Dairy Cows. 

909—How to Eradicate Cattle Lice. 
949—Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 
1532—Dairy Herd Improvement, 
1017—Cattle-scab Control. 
1066—Finding Age of Cattle by Teeth. 
1068—Judging Beef Cattle. 
1073—Growing Beef on the Farm, 
1135—The Beef Calf. 

1336—Dairy-calf Feeding. 

1379—Beef Cattle in the Cotton Belt. 
1412—Management of Dairy Bulls, 
1415—Beef, Slaughtering and Curing. 
1416—Fattening Beef Calves. 
1422—Udder Diseases of Dairy Cows. 
1428—Saving Livestock in Southwest. 
1443—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
1446—Cow Testirig Associations. 
1470—Management of Dairy Cows, 
1214—Farm Dairy Houses. 
1272—Renting Dairy Farms. 
1536—Infectious Abortion of Cattle. 
1592—Beef Production on the Farm. 


1600—Dehorning, Castrating, Branding, end 
Marking Beef Cattle, 
HOGS 


781—Tuberculosis of Hogs. 
834—Hog Cholera. 

951—Hog Pastures in South. 
985—Hog Farming in Southeast. 
1085—Hog Lice and Mange. 
1133—Feeding Garbage to Hogs. 
1186—Pork on the Farm. 
1244—Diseases of Swine. 
1263—Breeds of Swine. 
1357—Castration of Hogs. 


1437—Swine Production. 

1455—Fitting, Showing, and Judging Hogs. 
1487—Practical Hoghouses. 

1490—Hoglot Equipment. 

1504—Feeding Sows and Litters. 


HORSES 


619—Breeds of Draft Horses. 
779—How to Select a Sound Horse. 
803—Horse-breeding Suggestions, 
952—Breeds of Light Horses. 
1030—Feeding Horses. 
1146—Dourine of Horses. 
13%68—Breaking and Training Colts. 
1419—Management of Work Horses. 
1493—Lice, Mange, and Ticks of Horses. 
1503—Control of Horse Bots. 
SHEEP 

576—Breeds of Sheep. 
713—Sheep Scab. 
798—Eradication of Sheep Tick by Dipping. 
810—Equipment for Sheep Raising. 
840—Sheep Raising for Beginners. 
1134—Castrating and Docking Lambs. 
1155—Diseases of Sheep 
1172—Slaughtering and Use of Lamb and Mut- 

ton. 
1181—Shgep Raising on Temporary Pastures. 
1199—Judging Sheep. 
1330—Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 


HORSE, HOG, COW, AND SHEEP 

DISEASES 

784—Anthrax or Charbon. 

1355—Blackleg, Its Cause, Etc. 

1018—Hemorrhagic Septicemia, 

1069—Tuberculosis in Livestock. 

1273—Stock Poisoning Death Camas. 

1054~—Loco-weed Disease. 

206—Milk Fever. 

449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 

857—Screw Worms Affecting Animals. 

980—Spinose Ear Tick. 

1057—Cattle Fever Tick Eradication. 

BARNS AND SILOS 

825—Pit Silos. 

1350—Beef-cattle Barns. 

1393—Dairy-barn Ventilation, 

954—Disinfection of Stables. 


FEEDING PROBLEMS 
724—Feeding Grain Sorghums. 
1125—Forage for the Cotton Belt. 
1133—Feeding Garbage to Hogs. 
812—Livestock in the Bluegrass Region. 
1008—Harvesting Crops With Livestock. 
578—Making and Feeding Silage. 
1095—Beet-top Silage. 
614—Hogging Down Crops. 
1179—Cottonseed Products for Livestock. 


DOGS, GOATS, ETC. 
1268—Sheep-killing Dogs. 
1491—Breeds of Dogs. 
920—Goats: Milk Goats. 
1203—Angora Goats. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 

BULLETINS 

1167—Breeding of Animals. 

993—Bull Associations. 

876—Butter Making on the Farm. 

1055—Hides: Skinning, Curing, and Marketing. 

1502—Livestock Shipping Associations. 

602—Production of Clean Milk. 

976—Cooling Milk and Cream, 

1473—Sterilizing Milk Utensils. 

1315—Cleaning Milking Machines. 

1341—Mule Production. 

1097—Fly Annoyance in Stables. 


III. Miscellaneous Crop and Farm 
Bulletins 
1058—Barberry, Destroy the Common. 


- 1464—Barley Culture. 


814—Bermuda Grass. 

768—Dwarf Broomcorn, 
958—Standard Broomcorn. 
1062— Buck wheat. 

1130—Carpet Grass, 

924—Crops: How to Increase Yields. 


NE Ga SST ae iy SY APO ET eo 


981—Practices to Increase Yields, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 
1000—Crop Systems for Arkansas. 
663—Drug Plants Under Cultivation. 
1231—Drying Crude Drugs. 
1429—Emmer and Spelt. 
1069—Frost and Prevention of Damage. 
786—Fall-sown Grains, Maryland and Vire- 
ginia. 
1254—Cultivated Grasses. 
1433—Secondary Cultivated Grasses. 
1476—Johnson Grass. 
304—Hops, Growing and Curing. 
66—Insects, Collecting for Study. 
1143—Lespedeza as a Forage Crop. 
793—Millet: Foxtail Millet. 
1162—Proso or Hog Millet. 
1147—Milo, a Valuable Grain Crop. 
1127—Peanut Growing. 
690—Peas: Field Peas as Forage. 
694—Peppermint and Spearmint. 
1048—Rhodes Grass. 
756—Rye Culture in the East. 
894—Rye Growing in Southeast. 
428—Testing Seeds in Home and School. 
1232—Seed Marketing Hints. 
1475—Soil Productivity: Crop Rotation. 
1389—Sorgo Syrup Manufacture. 
886—Harvesting Soybeans for Seed. 
1126—Sudan Grass. 
1034—Sugar Cane Growing for Syrup. 
1267—Storage of Sweet Potatoes in Heated To- 
bacco Barns. 
1442—Storage of Sweet Potatoes. 
1276—Velvet Bean. 
515—Vetches. 
967—Purple Vetch. 
1535—Farm Horseshoeing. 
1546—Livestock Farming in the Black Prairie 
Belt, Alabama, Mississippi. 
1560—Marketing Strawberries. 
1594—Preparation of Bunched Vegetables for 
Market. 





POEMS OF NATURE: “MY 
GARDEN” 


AVE you ever had the privilege of 
H climbing the mountain that over- 

tops the famous Berry School at 
Rome, Ga., and se ing Miss Martha 
Berry’s rock-walled garden overlooking 
a view of matchless beauty? If so you 
have seen an appropriate setting for 
these lines there inscribed:— 











A garden is a lovesome thing, 

God wot. 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot— 

The veriest school of peace; and yet 
the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God? In gardens, when the eve 

is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign, 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


—Selected. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 
The Wistaria 


ID you read Gerald Johnson’s 

tribute to the wistaria in The 

Progressive Farmer week before 
last? And have you seen this spring: 
some gnarled wistaria vine planted long 
ago and now thrusting purple robes of 
glory 20, 40, or 60 feet upward around 
some majestic pine or oak? If so, we 
are sure you will wish to set out some 
wistaria vines next fall to add such 
splendor to some nearby view. Let’s re- 
solve now to do this. 











A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


N SPITE of the lack of dream or 

reverie in American literature of life, 

the average American is an idealist, 
emotional where heart and spirit are 
stirred by nobility or heroism or beauty. 
I think America is unconsciously desir- 
ous of beauty more than anything else, 
and if a great imaginative writer or 
poet were born there, he would be able 
to sway America as Byron once ruled 
the emotional life in Europe. They 
would reel back from surfaces to depths, 
if those depths were populated for them 
with images of beauty,—Y. O. in Irish 
Statesman. 











See we eae ee 
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se Foresight Instead of Hindsight 


Now Is the Time to Consider Feeding Requirements for Next Winter 


ASTURES and silos do not take the place of 
P legume hay. Whether on pasture or on silage, the 

cows should have some legume hay. Of course, 
if the pastures are extra good, little legume hay will 
be required. The same is true if there is an abundance 
of silage, although the legume 
hay is needed more with silage 
than with good pasture. 

There should always be silage 
kept on hand. The silo should 
never be empty, for if it is, the 
are likely to fail and 
the milk flow fail also as a re- 
sult. If the dairymen of the 
South will give their attention to 
providing the best pastures prac- 
ticable, and then produce and 
store all the silage and legume hay their cows will con- 
sume there will be less dissatisfaction with dairying, 
because of low prices for dairy products. 


pastures 





TAIT BUTLER 


It is as easy to reduce the cost of producing butter- 
fat 5 to 10 cents a pound as it is to raise the selling 
price 1 to 2 cents a pound by better marketing. If 
the cows get all the green grass and legume hay 
they will eat, or all the silage and legume hay 
they will eat every day in the year, they will 
require less high priced concentrates and the 
dairyman with even average cows can better 
afford to buy these concentrates, if he can- 
not convince himself that he can produce 
the most of them cheaper than he can buy 
them. But no man, except he has extra good 
cows, can come out ahead of the game if he 


buys concentrates to supply nutrients that 
should be supplied by pastures, silage, and 
legume hays. 

Now is the time to make sure that for next 


year the cattle will have all the pasturage, silage, 
and legume hays they willeat. A good dairy cow with 
fairly good pastures during the summer and all the 
silage she will eat during the winter will also consume, 
and should have, not less than two tons of legume hay 
provided for her per year. 


SILAGE A CHEAP FEED 


HE cost of filling the silo and hence the cost 
of the silage is influenced by the distance at 


which the silage crop is grown from the silo. 
Silage material is heavy stuff and long hauls kill time 
and cost money. The silage crop should be grown as 
near the silo as possible. 


The location of the relation to the feeding 
place is also an important matter. It is always more 
expensive the more the silage is handled. If the silage 
is to be fed in the barn, then the silo should be located 
close to the feeding alley and the silage should go into 
a cart or carrier from the silo chute. But if a part or 
all of the silage is fed in lots from feed bunks, then 
the silo chute should convey the silage from the silo 
direct into a wagon box. It is not economy to throw 
the silage down the chute and then handle it again to 
load in feed cart or wagon box. 


silo in 


Silage is an essential for the successful dairyman. 
The proof is overwhelming that silage economically 
produced is the most economical source of succulent 





By? TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


feed for winter feeding. The fact that many silos in 
the South are often left unfilled or only half filled can- 
not outweigh the large mass of facts secured through 
actual tests and careful accounting. 

Silage efficiently produced and handled is the cheap- 
est and best winter feed for cattle, especially for dairy 
cows, but also for feeding beef cattle and the breeding 
herds. But because it is cheapest and best is no reason 
why every effort should not be made to produce it 
economically. To illustrate, cheaper silage, feeding 
value considered, can be produced from sorghum than 
from corn, in the South. If this is a fact, and it is 
and one that can easily be proved, then it is not good 

















management to grow instead of sorghum for 


corn 
silage because of a prejudice against sorghum silage. 


COW’S MILK NOT RICHER THAN SOW’S 


F THE pigs scour when fed cow’s milk it is not 
because 


cow’s milk is “richer” than sow’s milk. 
The milk of the sow is richer in minerals, protein, 

sugar, and fat than cow’s milk. Few Jersey cows, 

even, give milk as rich in protein, sugar, or fat as 

normal sow’s milk. 

from 

too 


If the pigs scour feeding cow’s milk, it is 
probably due to feeding much milk. It may be 
due to irregular feeding as to time and quantity. Or 
the milk may be fed warm and sweet one time and 
cold or even sour the next, and that might cause scour- 
ing if much is given. 

To prevent or stop the scouring reduce the quantity 





Here’s How— 


Fact and Fiction 


far below what the pigs would usually take without 
scouring, until the scouring has ceased and then in- 
crease slowly. If the milk is fed warm and sweet and 
is clean it is less likely to cause scouring. 

The pigs will eat some whole dry corn as soon as 
they will drink cow’s milk and they should have it. 


WHY MILK VARIES IN COLOR 


HY does the color of milk, cream, milk fat, 
or butter vary? 


The color of the same cow’s milk varies 
chiefly because of variations in her feed. Green feed 
has a tendency to give the milk a richer yellow color. 

The color of different cows’ milk varies as to the 
breed, or the individual or inherited characteristics of 
the cow. For instance, on the same feed, the milk of 
Guernseys will average a deeper yellow than the milk 
of the other breeds, while that of Jerseys is a close 
second, being more yellow under similar conditions 
than the milk of Holsteins, Ayrshires, or Shorthorns 

The color of milk is therefore not a true guide as to 
its richness in butterfat. The milk of Guernseys js 
more yellow than that of Jerseys, but still the per cent 
of fat averages a little less. 

The color of the milk of cows varies as the feed 

varies, green feed tending to increase the yel- 
low color; but it is also a breed or individual 
characteristic. 


PROPER CARE OF THE DRY DAIRY 
COW 


HE care of a cow during her dry period 

| is always reflected in her following lac- 

tation period. That cow that is properly 

managed during her rest period and at the time 

of calving will produce more milk on a smaller 

quantity of feed than one which has been poorly 
managed. 

The dry period should be of at least six weeks’ 
duration. This is because the cow, between her 
lactation periods, stores up the minerals which are 
drawn upon during the milking period. If the cow 
does not store minerals during rest period, she is later 
overtaxed in producing large quantities of milk. 

In order to dry off a good cow it often becomes 
necessary to take all feed away from her for 24 or 
more hours and in extreme cases even water may have 
to be removed from her diet. The order of milking 
should be to. miss every other one for a few days, and 
then skip entire days of milking until such time as it 
would appear that the udder will not fill up. Then 
special feeding can begin. 

A ration consisting of bran and oil meal one part 
each and two parts of corn meal, 30. pounds of corn 
silage, and a liberal feeding of legume hay makes for 
best results in cow approaching her next lactation. 

A week to 10 days previous to calving time the graif 
ration should be reduced one-half, and in cases where 
the udder seems, to be inflamed no grain at all should 
be given. At calving time the diet should be cooling; 
hence bran mashes ‘for the first 24 to 36 hours are good 
Then a very gradual return to a milking ration will 
be best to start the entire animal machine off on its 
work of producing milk. 


Rake 


About the Side Delivery 





Ac Sipe: Dewwery Rake 


ISTHE BEST MACHINE 
FOR CURING CLOVER OR 


tea TELLIN YA 

SID- THERE AIN ALFALFA HAY ~~~ 
NUTHIN LIKEA 
SIWE D'LIVERY 






























OO YA SPOZE 
IT'LL CURE 
HAY FEVER? 














URING IN WINDROWS SAVES THE 
THE MOST VALUABLE PART! 


ake hay INTO WINDROWS 
AS SOON AS IT 1S WILTED 
Cc LEAVES, 








WHAT TH HECK 
WAS MACTAVISH 
BEEN CHASIN ROUND) 
HIS HAY FIELD THE 
LAST HALF HOUR? 
A BUTTERFLY? 


yess 


OADGUM \T 
ERNEST, AM J} 
GOOF -oR ARE 
you PUMP In' 
UP WER HAY? 








NAW! THATSA LEAF 
WHAT BLEW OFF 
HIS ALFALFA HAY 


























TURN WINDROW OVER “ 
WITH THE RAKE AS 
OON AS TOP IS DRY 


CERTAINLY! 
SOME SMART ALICK 
LET ALL THE WIND 
OUTA MY WINDROWS 
LAST NIGHT 


IN SAME DIRECTION 
HAY WAS CUT= 


THROWING TWO 
SWATHS TOGETH 


In TURNING WINDROW AFTER RAIN? 
ORIVE IN SAME DIRECTION ‘you 010 BEFORE 


WEY! DRIVE THE TRY AN’ 


SAME DIRECTION E! 
“YE DID BEFORE! MaKe 
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(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
TWELVE THINGS TO DO NOW 


INCH out the tips of black raspberry 

P piants when two to three feet high so 
as to make a stocky plant. 

2. Cultivate all vegetables often enough to 
control grass and weeds and prevent a crust 
forming. 
3. Only by keeping the grapes covered with 
Bordeaux mixture can one prevent them rot- 
tng. 
4. Keep up cultivation of asparagus plants 
throughout summer. Fertilize soon after cut- 
ting season is over. 
5. Spray pecans with Bordeaux-arsenate of 
lead mixture when the nuts are about the size 
of English peas. This is to control the case 
bearer and scab. 
6. Thin peaches so they will be four to five 
inches apart and apples to a distance of five 
to eight inches. 
7. As soon as the strawberry picking season 
is over work over the old rows, fertilize, and 
cultivate so as to provide new, vigorous plants 
for next season’s crop. 
8. Thin the root crops such as beets, carrots, 
parsnips, and oyster plants so they will have 
plenty of room to fully develop. Usually 2 to 
3 inches distance is needed. 


9. Every home garden should have in it 
half a dozen or so eggplants and a dozen or 
two sweet peppers. If not already provided, 
let’s put them in now and half a dozen or so 
plants of hot pepper. 

10. Come to the rescue of the vegetables that 
are growing too slowly with a side applica- 
tion of readily available nitrogen, such as 
may be had in the form of nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, or some of the syn- 
thetic nitrogens. Keep some of the readily 
available plant food on hand at all times. 


11. An excellent little pamphlet on books for 
better gardens has been issued by the Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Free copy may be had by writing for it. It 
lists and describes many interesting books 
for home owners, gardeners, and those inter- 
ested in other horticultural crops. 


12. Many folks are afraid to apply poison 
to cabbage, figuring that the leaves will wrap 
it up in the head and leave it there to be 
eaten as a poison when cooked. There is no 
danger whatever, because the cabbage does 
not head from the outside, but from the in- 
side, and the leaves on the outside will natu- 
rally be pulled off in preparing the cabbage 
for cooking. 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 





ERE’S a new stunt for our readers 

—new for some at least. In the 
U. S. Patent Office it’s registered as a 
“Laddergram.” Follow the instructions 
and you'll find it an interesting game— 
not difficult. 


Look down before you start climbing. 
Then move slowly a rung at a time, 
changing one letter only with each step. 
Do not transpose the remaining letters 
and watch for an answer. We will work 
this one out for you. 


























fl. LOOK ( 
2 LOON 
3 MOON 
q 4 MOWN 
| 5 DOWN 


























Now that you see how it goes, here's 
one for you to work. You'll find the cor- 
tect answer on page 16. 


This one should come easy. Step down 
atung at a time, finding a word for each 
Space that differs from its predecessor by 
one letter only. 

(| 
1 COME 
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When the Sun Is High — 
Make Hay the McCormick-Deering Way 


HEN the sun blazes at haying time, 

owners of McCormick-Deering Haying 
Machines experience great satisfaction in 
knowing they have tools that can handle a 
bumper crop quickly or make the most of a 
short crop. 











































The complete McCormick-Deering line in- 
cludes horse-drawn and power-driven mow- 
ers, combination side rakes and tedders, 
self-dump rakes, the cylinder-rake and the 
windrow hay loaders, sweep rakes, and 
stackers. 


The Cylinder Rake Loader is a newly- 
designed combination of the cylinder and rake 
type loaders and it picks up hay from either 
the swath or windrow. It is a one -man 
loader, built entirely of steel with the excep- 
tion of the rake bars. McCormick - Deering 
Mowers have long been famous for their 
high-lift feature and many others that reduce 
wear. The Side Rakes and Tedders form 
quick - curing windrows and have ball and 
roller bearings at important points to provide 
light draft. 


Don’t wait until haying time to find out how 
you stand on hay tools. Be ready for this busy 
season by checking over your equipment now 
and seeing your McCormick - Deering dealer. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING | 
HAY MACHINES 


Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 


If you want to do business with the most prosperous absolutely amazing to those who have never used this 
farmers in the South, use the classified columns of THE leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year 
PROGRESSIVE: FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- when results are even greater than usual. Send your order 
sified advertisers report positive results which would seem to our nearest office. 


Chicago, Illinois 


























TOP - DRESS 
WITH 


POTASH 
IT PAYS! 








Be sure to give complete shipping in- 
structions in ordering goods from our 
advertisers. Read the ad carefully to 
make sure that you understand the 
offer. If money is to be sent, remit in 
the safest manner. 


IMPORTANT! It is often due to the 
subscriber’s fault that goods are ship- 
ped to the wrong address. Write as 
plainly as possible, giving your full 
mame and address. 


Our Advertisers 
Guaranteed 


We guarantee that you will receive a 
square deal in ordering from ads in 
our paper. To benefit from our Adver- 
tising Guarantee you must say in your 
order, “I saw your ad in e Progres- 
sive Farmer,” and in case of complaint 
notify us within 30 days. 


Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 

K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. unde 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansat 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co,, Springfield, O. 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger.) 











_ KILLS-RATS-ONLY .. 
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TOP - DRESS 
WITH 


PoTASH 
IT PAYS! 





Greatest iden 
DURABLE Roof your house or barn with 


Edwards Metal Roofing, and 
it’s roofed for good! Fire-proof, rust-resist- 
ing, lightning-proof, wind and weather-proof. 
Pure steel, painted or galvanized, or Edwards 
famous rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel. 
BEAUTIFUL St3'es,‘or erery purpos 
and effect. Shingles Tin- 
dividual, cluster, Spanish tile). Sheets (plain 
or corrugated, v-crimped or standing-seam) 
ECONOMICAL We roll our steel, make 
our roofs and sell di- 
rect to you at amazingly low factory prices. 
Thousands of farmers have 
found Edwards Metal Roofing 
the permanent solution » the 
roofing problem. You will too. 
oat for free samples, prices 
fing Book No. 174 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
524-574 Butler St. Cincinnati, ronte 


AGENTS: $8 A DAY 


Everybody needs food. Our 
wonderful new plan gives cus- 
tomers better quality and low- 
er prices. Men and women Rep- 
resentatives wanted now. 
day and Free Ford Tudor Se- 
dan to producers. No experi- 
ence or capital required. 350 
ZANOL Products—all fast 
sellers. Pure Food 
Products, Toilet Prep- 
arations, Soaps, etc. 
All needed in every 
home. Big orders. Big 
profits. Steady repe ae 
business. Write quick 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS co., 
5832 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


Save MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
e Factory and keep in your own pocket the 

profs the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 

: 

I 





We Pay 
the Freight 



























Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 


vegent paid. Easy to nail on. rite 


Roofin, 
TODA: 





























for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 3 
Dept. P-3 Savannah, Ga. fn SS 
2 St 
=e 
ii A 0 








For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 lbs, All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information, 





Company 
Atlanta, Ga, 


odak « 


LOLLAR’S 


Box 2622 Birmincuam, ALa. 


VELOX 223" 


4¢,5¢, &G¢ Eoch 
Write for complete price list. 


1 Aes Blue Serge Suits 


ea Memorial 
B-18, 1489 Piedmont Ave., 























MEN’S—ALL WOOL 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
MacHENRY SERGE CO., F5, 


the finals in the F. 


 ytatege 
F. A. speaking contest. are 
held in Kansas City next Novem- 
it will be necessary for each 
of the four sections 
of the nation to hold 
an elimination con- 
test to select one 
speaker to represent 
it in the contest for 
the national prizes 
amounting to $1,000. 
The vocational boy 


ber, 





who will represent 

PAUL CHAPMAN the South in this 
contest will be se- 

lected in Athens, Ga., October 15, 1930. 


The winner in this contest will get his 
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DADE ra NITY AGRICULTURAL Hi HIGH SCHOOL 
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TAR 


Edited By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


legumes had been grown, so I decided to 
try it. I sowed three acres in Austrian 
winter peas in 1928. I had a fair growth 
and turned the crop under in April, 1929. 
I planted corn on the land. I applied 
125 pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre 
as a side-dressing. I did this because the 
land was poor and I had had only a fair 
growth of peas to turn under. My corn 
was plowed six times. On the three acres 
I made 70 bushels of corn and netted 
$61.57 from the crop. 

however. 
three 


I did not give up my cotton, 


In addition to my corn I grew 


Do ave & 62° ST. 














prepared 
spring. 


of Florida 
held in the 
“farm division” 


The vocational boys 
county fairs, which are 
the project work in the 
the boys in the class. 
who was the Master Teacher of the 


expenses paid to Kansas City and if he 
wins the lowest prize there will receive 
$100. 

The Southern elimination contest will 
be held at the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. The following states will 
be represented: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Texas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Georgia. One 
speaker will represent each state. 


A Prize-winning Project 


BEGAN taking vocational agriculture 
in 1927. For my practical farm work, 


that is, my home project, I decided to 
grow two acres of cotton. 
The first year I was not successful. At 


the time I gathered my crop I found I 
had only 725 pounds of seed cotton on the 
two acres. When I figured my project in 
dollars and cents, I found I had lost 
$12.19. This discouraged me, but I’m 
glad I didn’t give up. 

The F. F. A. (Future Farmers of 
America) chapter in the Dale County 
High School offered to give a loving cup 
to the boy having the best project at the 
end of the next year. I began to think 
about this. There were 30 boys in the 
class. I knew that it would take a good 
project to win. Last year conditions seem- 
ed to be more favorable, and I was for- 
tunate enough to win the cup. I theught 
the story might be worth telling, espe- 
cially for the benefit of others, who like 
myself, were not successful in their first 
efforts. 

In our class we had been studying about 
winter cover crops. I had noticed that 
much better crops of cotton and corn 
seemed to be made on land where’ winter 





106 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


Here you 
of the Dade County Agricultural High 
The man standing at the 
state two years ago. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF FLORIDA 


attractive exhibits for their state and 
see a chart showing the results of 
School and 
City, Fila., 


some 


right is John L. Butts, Lemon 


acres of cotton. I applied 700 pounds of 
8-3-5 per acre to the crop and later dress- 
ed the crop with 100 pounds per acre of 


nitrate of soda. I poisoned my crop for 
weevils twice, once with dust and once 
with liquid. It probably should have 
been poisoned more, but I believe what I 
did increased the yield at least 1,000 
pounds. 

At harvest time I found I had made 


2,200 pounds of seed cotton on my three 











LOVING CUP 
Ozark, Alabama, 


WINS F. F. A. 
Loyd Ezelle, won the lov- 
ing cup offered by his Future Farmer chap- 
ter for having the best project of any member 
of the vocational department of the school. 
Next fall the boy who has the best project 
will win a chapter cup and a $40 suit of 
clothes. 
with three boys in the F. F. A. will give a 
purebred Duroc gilt to the boy with the sec- 
ond Reet project record. 


One of the farmers of the community . 





Lhe Progressive Farmer 


With the Smith-Hughes Boys 


Georgia to Entertain F. F. A. Speakers; Loyd Ezelle Wins Loving Cup 


acres. My net profit was about 
$85 giving me a total profit of 
$146.89 for my project work. 
But best of all, I won the cup 
offered by F. F. A. chapter. I appre- 
ciate this very much. It is my permanent 
property and is beautifully engraved, 
When I look at the cup I shall always 
remember Progressor W. D. Thomason, 
my instructor in agriculture, and the boys 
in the F. F. A. chapter who gave me the 


cup. LOYD EZELLE. 


A fille Seumon 


On | Good ffealth 


FM. 1. Recisrer, M.D 


Meningitie—What It Is 


EREBROSPINAL meningitis is what 

the doctors call the disease I am writ- 
ing about. It causes what they call 
“cerebrospinal fever,” which is sometimes 
accompanied by an 
eruption which gives 
it the name of “spot- 
ted fever.” All this, 
as Andy says, sounds 
bad. And it is bad, 
‘There’s been a lot of 
it lately north, south, 
and west of us. In 
North Carolina be- 
tween January 1 and 
April 15, there were 
75 cases reported, 15 of them fatal. Both 
of these figures are higher than they 
were for the first three months of 1929. 


The important question is, What can 
we do about it? In this article I shall 
try to give a few points on what cerebro- 
spinal meningitis is, how it is treated, and 
what is known about preventing it. 





DR. REGISTER 


Cerebrospinal meningitis is a_ feebly 
infectious and highly fatal disease caus- 
ed by a germ that is too small to be 


seen by the unaided eye but has this 
name: diplococcus intra-cellularis menin- 
gitidis. Let’s call it meningococcus for 
short. The favorite site of this little germ 


with a long name, is in the coverings of 
the brain and spinal cord—the meninges 
—where it sets up inflammatory and sup- 
purative processes, causing high mortal- 
ity; as high sometimes as 70 to 80 out of 
every 100. Man is the only known car- 
rier and distributor of this germ. The 
dog and parrot have an alibi, so far. 
These germs may be found in the nose 
and throat of perfectly healthy persons. 
The. majority of people are apparently 
immune to this disease. This is most for- 
tunate. Usually there is not more than 
one case of this disease in a home, or ina 
barrack or company of soldiers, but of 
course there are exceptions. The rule, 
however, does not contradict the fact that 
this infection depends for its distribution 
upon crowding or intimacy of contact. 
That comparatively few in a given large 
group will take the disease is due to the 
fact that many who receive the infection 
are immune. Not so with some other dis- 
eases. Take measles, for instance. 
Let a soldier with measles in the infec- 
tious stage be put in a barrack, or on a 
troop train or transport, and every sol- 
dier who comes in contact with him—if 
he has not already had measles—will 
come down with the infection almost 100 
per cent. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis may develop 
in three to five days after exposure. Like 
certain other infectious diseases, it strikes 
down the most robust and healthy persons. 
It may kill in a few hours, but the most 
fatal period is between the 2nd and Sth 
days. It is a disease of young people 
children rather than of old people: 


(To be concluded next week) 
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PATHFINDER. 
a TIRE that commands respect 
om any car - alle: ceva Sete: te ts i 


Pathfinder’s other name is Goodyear, 





































anyone can see that it is aremarkable tire. 


It’s big and husky—thick of tread and 
fat of side. You can feel the strength and 
toughness in its resilient black rubber — 
and you can prove that toughness by your 
speedometer on city boulevard or country 


road. 





In addition to its obvious ruggedness, it 
has the extra life of that famous cord 


material, Supertwist, built into its careass. 


If you tried to guess the price of a Path- 





finder, chances are you’d name a figure 


far above that which Goodyear dealers are 





asking. In fact, there are few tires of any 


kind which are sold at prices so low. 


‘Tire Within 
the Reach 
of All 
































THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 






A FAMOUS NAME | 








A FINER CAR 


Enjoy all these improvements 
while you profit by Pontiac economy 


Farmers who drive the New Series Pontiac Big Six can look 
forward to years of dependable performance. For Pontiac’s 
60-horsepower engine—the largest in any low-priced six—has 
big, durable main bearings. The crankshaft is fully counter- 
weighted and equipped with the Harmonic Balancer which 
counteracts torsional vibration. Full pressure lubrication pro- 
vides correct, positive oiling. Because of Pontiac’s moderate 
engine speed there is, at all times, less wear on moving parts. 
And many vital improvements now assure Pontiac owners an 
even greater degree of driving satisfaction than they have 
enjoyed in the past. 


New rubber engine supports which insulate the power plant 
from the frame make Pontiac’s engine much smoother. Its big, 
weather-proof, non-squeak four-wheel brakes have been made 
still more positive and reliable. A smart new sloping wind- 
shield, affording maximum vision, also deflects headlight glare. 
A new roller bearing steering mechanism gives increased ease 





Illustrated above: The 2-Door Sedan * Body by Fisher 


of control. Improved Lovejoy ‘Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, 
at no extra cost, and more flexible front springs, provide fine 
car riding ease. 


And while you enjoy these and many other improvements, you 
will also profit by Pontiac’s traditional economy. For the New 
Series Pontiac Big Six is just as inexpensive to maintain 4s 
earlier Pontiacs. It gives the same remarkably high mileage 
from gasoline. Oil consumption is low. Repair bills are few. 
And because of its long life, Pontiac’s resale value is always 
unusually high. 


The New Series Pontiac Big Six is on display at the showroom 
of your Oakland-Pontiac dealer. Stop in and let him tell you 
more about this exceptional automobile. See its bodies by 
Fisher. Notice its new Duco colors. Careful investigation and 
a trial ride will reveal the many advantages of Pontiac owner 
ship....Available in seven body types. All prices f.o.b. Pontiac 
Mich., plus delivery charges. ... Oakland Motor Car Company: 


Write for an interesting booklet which “=== Remember... you can buy a Pontiac on 
illustrates and describes the design of special G. M. A. C. terms offered to farm 
the New Series Pontiac Big Six weyers exclusively with payments at 
with its important improvements. convenient intervals during the year. 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS aes AND UP, F. O. Bs PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 

















One less 


chore to do 
on the farm 


} ope big game, small game, pests 

that steal your grain and poul- 

‘try —for all kinds of shooting — 
the right cartridges are Kleanbore. 
They’re more accurate, and they 
do one of your disagreeable chores 
for you. 


Kleanbore cartridges prevent rust, cor- 

rosion, pitting and leading. They keep the 
rifle accurate, and relieve you of that tiresome 
churning with the cleaning rod. 





More Kleanbore .22’s are sold than all other makes F Tose CANOE 


combined, and they’re only four years old. That ; SD) | 53: iwctow KLEAMBORE 


o 


on 0 


tells the story of their superiority. And they’re just : —aex |. 210 00 atte 
as good in all sizes for rifles and revolvers, rim fire . Lit; == 
and center fire, 

Give your rifle one last thorough cleaning. Then 
shoot nothing but Kleanbore cartridges in it, and 
it’ll stay as accurate as it is today, whether you clean 
it or not. 


Your dealer sells Kleanbore. Insist on getting it. 











REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 








> ©1930 R. A. Co. 


TRADE MARK 











LOOK TO THE BODY! 
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In every Fisher Body car, safety, comfort and 
beauty are developed to an exceptional degree 


Safety —Fisher Body cars are safe. Among the many 
important attributes of safety found in Body by Fisher are the 
following: Wood-and-steel construction—the type of con- 
struction used in bodies for the most expensive cars; Fisher’s 
scientific method of bracing the body at every point subject 
to stress and strain; the slat and bow construction of the 
roof—this being the strongest type of roof construction; and 
the Fisher non-glare vision and ventilating windshield. This 
windshield provides clear and undistorted vision through a 
single pane of genuine plate glass. At the same time, it reduces 
the annoying reflection of windshield glare. In addition, 
it affords complete and thorough ventilation of the car. 
The windshield may be adjusted as desired by turning the 


regulator handle, even while the car is in motion. 


Comfort —Comfort and roominess in a Fisher Body car 
are fully evident. An adjustable front seat, which can be 
moved easily forward or backward by turning a conveniently 
located regulator handle, enables the driver to assume the 
most comfortable and efficient driving position. The form- 
fitting cushions are resilient and comfortable, and are 


inclined at the right angle to afford greatest riding ease. Fine 





coiled springs and_ thick 
soft padding assure resili- 
ency coupled withstrength 


and durability. 


Beauty — Fisher Body 
cars are designed by the 
world’s foremost body de- 
signers. They excel in har- 
mony of line and color. 
That is why every Fisher 
Body car, no matter what 


its price, enjoys favorable 











SAFETY | ~~ |COMFORT - BEAUTY 
emphasized in every Body by Fisher... 





Left— More and more 
men and women are direct- 
ing their atlention to the 
motor car body. When this 
is done, the rich materials 
and careful craftsmanship 
make Fisher Body cars 
stand oul as far superior by 


contrast. 









Left — Fisher provides for 
the absolule comfort of the 
driver by the adjustable 
driver's seal, which can be 
moved easily forward or 
back through a range of 3 
inches by turning a con- 
veniently located regulator 
handle. 


Below — The dotted line 
shown indicates the position 
of the conventional vertical 
windshield. The double line 
shows the posilionof the new 
Fisher Non-glare Vision 
and Ventilating Wind- 
shield, whichissetatanangle 
of 7° and reduces windshield 
glare to a minimum. 


comment even when compared with the costliest cars. 


Furthermore, Fisher Bodies 


found 


on General 


Motors ears and only those cars, assuring the motor 


car buyer not only greater safety, comfort, beauty and 


body value, but far greater motor car value as well. 












CADILLAC LASALLE ° BUICK . 














GENERAL 





VIKING ° OAKLAND ° 
OLDSMOBILE ° PONTIAC ° CHEVROLET 


MOTORS 





MARQUETTE 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 

————— —— 4 

ONDAY, May 12.—Wash the heavy 

blankets before you put them away 

for the summer. A modern washing ma- 
chine makes this an easy task. 

Tuesday, May 13. 
—Don't wait for your 
watch to stop run- 
ning. Experts ad- 
vise having it clean- 
ed and _ regulated 
once a year. 

Wednesday, May 14. 
—You'll find that 
liver sandwiches 
meet with instant 
supper dish. Brown 








approval as a 
thin slices of liver in bacon fat, chop 
fine, season with salt and pepper, and 


spread over hot buttered toast. Add two 
slices of crisp hot bacon and a second 
slice of toast. Garnish with pickles or 
olives. 

Thursday, May 15.—Keep the windows 
open in baby’s room at night. Lack of 
fresh air is apt to make it wakeful and 
restless. 

Friday, May 16.—A good refrigerator, 
whether it be of the electric, kerosene, icy 
ball, or iced type soon pays for itself in 
food saved. 

Saturday, May 17.—Have you a piece 
of left-over wall board? Get the man of 
the house to saw it into three inch squares, 
lacquer or enamel them in gay colors, and 
use them to put under the glasses when 
serving iced drinks. 

Sunday, May 18.—“Let us be of good 
cheer, remembering that the misfortunes 
hardest to bear are those which never 
come.”—J. R. Lowell. 





(THE IMPORTANCE OF BREAK-| 
| FAST 


= 





ECAUSE many country children go 
breakfastless to school, they are 
often listless, dull, and lacking in pep, ac- 
cording to Miss Esther Clark, Red Cross 
nutritionist, whose work is among the 
mothers of pre-school children in Dallas 
County, Texas, as well as girls and boys 
of high school age. This condition has 
been remedied greatly, Miss Clark said, 
since mothers have learned the impor- 
tance of equipping a child with proper 
food for its body before sending it out to 
do brain work at school. 

“Our bodies,” she said, “have been 
compared often times to an automobile. 
At best this comparison is straining a 
point, for if a car runs out of fuel, it re- 
fuses to go any farther. Whereas, if our 
bodies run out of fuel, we expect them 
to go just the same, and to be in as good 
tunning condition, which is an injustice.” 

The fasting period between the evening 
meal and breakfast is twice as long as 
the periods between the other meals, Miss 
Clark pointed out, yet mothers will allow 
their children to go to school and sit at 
their lessons for another three or four 
hours without the nourishment their bod- 
ts require—expecting them to compete 
with their classmates mentally and phys- 
Ially, 

This careless habit may not show its 
Worst results immediately. They accu- 
Mulate over a period of years, interfering 
*tiously in the child’s mental health as 
Well as its physical well-being. Nature 
*xpects things done on time, and no mat- 
‘tt what measures are taken in adult life, 
they can never make up for the lack of 
oper care in childhood. 


Educating, mothers to the importance 


The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


of the breakfast-habit for their children 
has been one of the points stressed by 
Miss Clark in her work as Red Cross 
nutritionist. Where children are alarm- 
ingly underweight, the mothers become 
concerned about their health and put 
forth a special effort to bring the young- 
sters up to a normal condition. It is 
the parents whose children are not far 
below normal weight, but whose mental 
alertness and vivacity are at stake who 


HOW ONE SITS WELL 

Put the hips back as far as possible. Rest 
part of the weight on the under leg muscles. 
Balance the upright body so that it can move 
in any direction but is neither stiff nor sagged. 
Avoid a chair that makes you sit in the mid- 
dle instead of the back of the seat. It is one 
thing to say, “Hereafter I am going to sit 
erectly,” and it is another thing to do so. 
must be roused to the importance of the 
matter. 


Miss Clark prepared breakfast menus 
as an aid to mothers, and many of them 
eagerly followed her directions. Each 
morning the child should have fresh fruit, 
cereal—either dry or cooked—bread, one 
egg, and two cups of either milk or co- 
coa. 

Results were evident in two weeks. 
Children not only began to show definite 
improvement in weight at the regular 
school examinations but they became 
more atttentive. Teachers reported better 
preparation of lessons, more interest, and 
alertness in school work generally. 

NANCY RICHEY RANSON. 

Dallas County, Texas. 





| YOUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS | 
| m* | 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Of one thing I am certain and 
that is that pleasant, easy manners do 
make friends for their possessors. There- 
fore you boys and girls who write asking 
about how to make yourselves liked will 
do well to be polite always. I don’t mean 
stiff and formal but genuinely consider- 
ate of the feelings and pleasures of oth- 
ers. 

In order to help those who are wor- 
ried about how to make introductions, and 
what to say when you meet friends, and 
who goes first at the theater, and all 
those other similar questions I have pre- 
pared a little leaflet. I shall be delighted 
to send it to anyone who asks for it, en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. And of course I’m always more 
than glad to help solve your problems 
and answer your personal questions. 
Write me in care of The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman. 

CATHERINE LEE. 


x * * 





Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am 24 and in love with a man 44 years old. 
He has asked me to marry him. Do you think 
the difference in our ages would be too great 
for us to be happy together? 

M. V., La. 

It all depends on how old you are for 
your years and how young the man is for 
his. Age is so much a matter of temper- 
ament and health and outlook on life that 
actual birthdays are not always the best 
guide. Are you mature and willing to 
stay at home and take an interest in those 
things that please this man who has ask- 
ed you to marry him, or do you want to 
go out every night with a party of young 
folks? Is he alert and docs he take a 
keen interest in what is going on or does 























602—Cool comfort and smartness combine 
to make this summer frock attractive. 
In sheer dimity it is charming for 
mornings or afternoons at home, The 
side closing gives an effect of slim- 
ness. The pattern is in sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust. Size 3% requires 3 yards of 39- 
inch material with 4% yard of 35-inch 
contrasting. 

573—The wide collar on this straight hang- 
ing dress is very becoming to the 
small girl. Collar and hem can be 
trimmed with narrow lace or left 
plain as one prefers. Quickly made, 
this model is also easily laundered. 
The pattern is in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
39-inch material with 3% yards of 
pleating. 

§80—Simple sports styles retain their popu- 











they are 
as wearable as this. Bands of con- 
trasting material are used for an ef- 
fective trimming at neck, arm holes, 
and skirt bottom. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 39-inch material with 
1% yards of 35-inch light and % yard 
of 35-inch dark contrasting. 


E-773—The oblong hooked rug is suitable 
for entrance hall or sitting room. The 
size is 3% inches by 24 inches. It is 
easily made. Simply transfer the pat- 
tern to a piece of burlap and use wa- 
ter colors or textile paint to outline 
colors or use colored crayon pencils. 
Mount the burlap on a frame and 
use an old fashoned rug hook or the 
new rug needle which pushes the 
loops through from the wrong side. 


larity, particularly when 
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he want to spend his evenings snoozing 


over the newspaper? If you are really 
congenial you should be happy together, 
but think it over carefully before you 
decide. 
” 2.2 

Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am a girl 14 years old and a boy of 19 
wants me to marry him. Do you think I am 


too young? 
N. B., Texas. 


Do I think you are too young to mar- 








STANDING POSTURE: GOOD AND BAD 


In this study in posture observe the upright 
spine, the flat stomach, and straight legs of 
the girl on the left. Notice, in the girl on the 
right, the curved leg bones, the outstanding 
shoulder blades, the prominent abdomen, the 
sway-back spine. This is due usually to faulty 
diet and sleep. 


A crooked spine cramps the lungs, retards 
circulation, breeds fatigue, impairs digestion. 
Correct posture in sitting and lying down as 
well as in standing has much influence in 
building up health and pep and in clearing the 
brain. It gives the vital organs room to func- 
tion properly. 
ry? I should say I do. I think you are 
too young even to think about it for years 
and years. My dear child, put your 
mind on your lessons and on play and 
on learning to be a fine and useful 
and charming woman. It will be plenty 
of time to think of love and marriage 
when you are mature enough to know 
your own mind, and when you have had 
a chance to enjoy the playtime of life. 
Be friends with the boys and girls of 
your own age and look upon this lad as 
an older brother. No one would be cruel 
enough to expect a colt to pull as heavy 
a load as the grown horse. It is equally: 
tragic for a youngster of your years to 
consider undertaking the responsibilities 
of marriage. Put love and romance out 
of your mind until you have completed 
your high school and college education. 
Then you'll be ready to choose wisely 
and to do your share toward building a 
happy and lasting home. 
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| KITCHEN MAGIC si 
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OMETIMES it’s the little tasks that 

seem to steal the hours away. Shelling 
peas and stringing beans, paring apples 
and peaches all take more time than nec- 
essary if they are done by hand. There 
are some simple devices on the market to 
do all these—and to do them quickly and 
well. Best of all they cost very little. 


| 





—Courtesy Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
PEACH AND APPLE PARER 
There’s much waste in paring an apple or 
a peach by hand. Here’s a machine that holds 
the fruit firmly on two prongs, and when you 
turn the crank, causing the wheels to turn 

around, a little blade pares it smoothly. 


Why not call these little machines in to 
your aid? 

Editor’s Note.—If you would like the ad- 
dress of the manufacturer of the pea hull- 
er, cherry stoner, peach and apple parer, 
and bean stringer illustrated, write to Mrs. 
W. N. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman, your nearest office. 
She will be glad to send you this and the 
list of prices. 





PLANT COLLECTING FOR 
PIN MONEY 


UITE an interesting and unusual 

way for a country girl or boy to 
earn some money is by collecting and 
selling wild flowers for rock gardens, 
pools, and wild flower gardens. There is 
a very good market for almost all kinds 
of wild flowers since rock gardens have 
become so popular. People who live in 
cities and large towns find it quite diffi- 
cult to get them. A letter to the presi- 
dent of the garden club in the nearest 
city or town will usually bring all the 
customers one can supply. Write a frank 
brief letter telling the president of the 
club that you wish to earn some money 








ny 








—Courtesy Hammacher, Schlemmer & Cod. 
PEA HULLER 
A great saver of time, to say nothing of 


wear on hands and nails! Four suction cups 
clamp it to the table, you slip the pod in be- 
tween the rollers, and turn the handle. Pres- 
sure forces the peas out the other end of the 
shell and the hulls go on through. 





BEAN STRINGER ie 


Slide the bean 
across the safety 
blade and out comes 
the string. 


for yourself and 
name the plants 
you can supply. The 
common names will 
be enough to give, 
though if you can 
secure a book on 
wild flowers and ' 
give the botanical Eee 
names also that bas 

will be a help. Nat- 
urally the more you 
observe and study the plants and the loca- 
tions and conditions under which they 
grow the better it will be for your busi- 
ness. Many customers will not know ex- 
actly what they do want and any correct 
information that you can give them will 
help to sell the plants. 





—Courtesy Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. 


In the fall or winter, holly and ever-~ 
green branches, bright berries, interesting 
and nicely shaped seed pods, and other 
decorative material can be collected and 
sold for decorations. Your customers for 
wild flowers will probably buy all you 
can supply. Often one can sell bright 
leaves, cornstalks, and pumpkins for dec- 
orations for fall parties. Moss is very 





: 
4 
—Courtesy Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
CHERRY STONER 

This self-feeding cherry stoner holds a dozen 
or more cherries at one time. It is operated 
by hand and pits two cherries with each down- 
ward thrust of the plunger handle. It does 
not crush the cherries. 


nice to pack around the stones that hold 
narcissus or hyacinth bulbs growing in 
water for winter blooming. Such a sug- 
gestion to a customer is likely to result 
in a sale. 


Bé sure to sell only first-class and fresh 
material at all times. Be very careful 
about digging the plants so as not to 
break or bruise the roots. It is best to 
dig with some dirt and wrap the roots 
with damp paper. Naturally the more of 
your plants that live, the better satisfied 
your customers will be. Be certain all 
flowers are true to name for it is very 
disappointing to buy a flower and have it 
turn out to be something different. Re- 
member one satisfied customer will gen- 
erally bring others. 


PEARL SPENCER ARNOLD. 
Davidson County, Tenn. 





3 PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| 7 ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. Address your orders to 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
at your nearest office. 
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Ouv Weekly, Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


Living Sea or Dead Sea? 


ROM the hills of Lebanon, the water 

flows down in a stream called the 
River Jordan. It is a river below sea- 
level. Two lakes are in its course. 


The first is lovely 
Galilee. Artists and 
poets have vied with 
each other in por- 
traying its beauty. 
Religion turns its 
heart to this blue 
bit of water as toa 
shrine. We sing 
about it. Little chil- 
dren dream of its 
beauty. 

Galilee is a bird haven. Fish sport in 
its waters. Children play on its shore. 
Each returning spring throws down her 
bridal veil of flowers. 


97 7 


Southward the Jordan flows into an- 
other lake. It is the Dead Sea. It is the 
saltiest water in the world. There is no 
life in its depths. Vegetation cannot grow 
along its shores. It is impossible for a 
man to sink in it, because of its high 
specific gravity. 

It is the Dead Sea. Galilee is a Living 
Sea. One river feeds both. What makes 
the difference? Just this: the river flows 
through Galilee. It empties into the Dead 
Sea. One lake has an outlet, the other 
only an inlet. 

The slight saltiness that there is in all 
water has for ages poured into the Dead 
Sea. Evaporation has left behind the salt. 
In future ages, the lake will be but a salt 
bed. 








JOHN W. HOLLAND 


: i | 

Human lives are similar to these two 
bodies of water. I thank God there are so 
many Galilee people. They pass their 
blessings on to other people. 

I think now of a woman who has been 
denied many of the blessings of life, in- 
cluding a home and children of her own. 
What does she do? Repine and mope? 
Not for an hour. She is interested in an 
institution that brings health and happi- 
ness to little crippled children. Her face 
is always radiant. She is a Lake Galilee. 

Not long ago I visited with a person 
who had been born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth. For sixty years he has been 
receiving things. So far as I could see, 
everything that has come to him, he has 
kept. His great pronouns are, “Me, my, 
mine.” He is an old salt, crusted over 
with selfishness. His friends endure him, 
while other people avoid him. He is a 
Dead Sea. 

5 2 


The Dead Sea has this philosophy: 


“This beautiful doctrine of service is all 
bunk. For centuries I have kept what 
has come to me. Those who blame me 
have foolishly given away what has been 
given to them. I can live without birds 
and fish and children.” 


The Progressive Fa 


Galilee has a different voice. “I pass on — 


that comes to me. So [| 
am ever fresh and pure. Little children 
love me, and come here to play. Birds 
come to drink and bathe their plumage, 
Men come here for food. Once the Mas- 
ter walked along my shore, and I am a 
shrine for those who love God.” 

To get and keep spells stagnation. To 
get and share means happiness. 


DoouTh 
ofunday [ch ol fesson? 


Jesus Acclaimed as King 
1930: 


everything 





(Lesson for May 11, from Matthew 


20:29 to 21:46.) 


When did the triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem take place?’ 


Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
occurred Sunday, April 2, 30 A. D 
II 


Where were Christ and his disciples before 
this occurred? 

Christ and his followers had been traveling 
through Peraea to Jerusalem. They were 
coming from Jericho, along the Jericho road, 
when they reached the Mount of Olives, where 
the village of Bethany and Bethphage were 


located. 
Ill 


What did Christ do when he neared Beth- 
phage? 

As they neared Bethphage, Christ dispatch- 
ed two disciples into the village instructing 
them to bring him an ass and its colt which 
they would find tied in the village street. 


IV 


What two disciples probably attended to 
this commission? 

It is probable that Peter and John the Be- 
loved were dispatched on this errand. 


Vv 


What part did the village of Bethany play 
in the last days of Christ? 

Bethany was the home of Mary and Martha 
and their brother, Lazarus, whom Christ 
raised from the dead. It was here that he 
spent his evenings during the time that re- 
mained before his execution. 


VI 


What preparations were made by his fol- 
lowers for the ontry? 

While the two were procuring the ass, other 
disciples went into the fields and plucked” 
palms and branches. When the ass was 
brought they placed their garments on it as 
a seat for Christ. When Jesus had taken his 
place, the procession started. 

Vil 

How was the entry carried out? 

Some walked before, casting flowers and 
palms in the road. Some even laid their 
cloaks and garments for the ass to step upon. 
Others walked on either side, waving the 
palms and crying: “Hosanna to the son of 
David! Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!’ 


Vil 


How was it received by the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem ? 

The entry created great excitement in Jeru- 
salem. Scribes and Pharisees, priests am 
Herodians, were upset at the strength dis- 
played by this young reformer. Those who 
did not recognize him asked as to his identity. 

° IX 

What did the triumphal entry fulfill? 

This entry fulfilled the prophecies of Zecha- 
riah and Isaiah that “thy king cometh unto 
thee meek and riding upon an ass, and upon a 
colt, the foal of an ass.” 
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Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


following Farmers’ Bulletins:— 
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Let’s Use This Blank For Ordering Bulletins 


N ORDER to get any of the bulletins listed on page 5, simply fill in the 
following blank and mail to your Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress (addressing him at Washington, D. C.), or to the Secretary of 


Dear Sir:—As offered in The Progressive Farmer, please send me the 
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FALSE PROFITS 
Sunday School Teacher—“In what book do 
we find the account of the false prophets?” 
Little Boy—“In Pa’s income tax book.” 


LIFE’S DARKEST MOMENT 


(whose first tooth has just drop- 
“Mummy, mummy, quick! I’m 
’—Passing Show (London). 


Barbara 
ped out): 
coming to pieces!’ 


OR SIX HUSBANDS 
Polygamy would never work in this coun- 
try. Think of six wives in a kitchenette!— 
Everybody’s Weekly. 


EURRY CALL 
Singer—“‘And for Bonnie Annie Laurie I'd 
Lay Me Down and Die.” 
Listener (rising)—“Is Miss Laurie in the 
audience?”—Boston, Transcript. 


BOLD FACE TYPE 
“Did you object when he printed a kiss 
on your lips?” 
“No, because I rather 
Life. 


liked his type.”— 


EFFECTIVE 


Bloofus—“‘So you cured your 
wildness by an operation?” 

Obfuscus—“Yes. I cut off his allowance 
and made him go to work.”—The Pathfinder. 


NOTHING TO WISH FOR 
Customer—“That chicken I bought yester- 
day had no wishbone.” 
Dealer—“He was a happy and contented 
chicken, ma’am, and had nothing to wish 
for.” 
A CURE FOR RECKLESS DRIVING 


Robinson—“‘I met my wife in a very funny 
way—I ran over her in my car and later mar- 
ried her.” 

Brown—“‘If everybody had to do that there 
wouldn’t be so much reckless driving.” 


son of his 


LITTLE HELP 


Mother—“‘“When that naughty boy threw 
stones at you, why didn’t you come and tell 
me instead of throwing them back at him.” 

Willie—“What good would it do to tell 
you? You couldn’t hit the side of a barn.” 


FEMALE SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Servant Girl—‘‘Madam, master lies uncon- 
scious in the hall, with a piece of paper in 
his hand and a large box alongside.” 

Mme. X. (joyously)—‘‘Oh, my new hat has 
arrived.—Border Cities Star. 


KEEPING ON THE SAFE SIDE 


An old lady in church was seen to bow 
whenever the name of Satan was mentioned. 
One day the minister met her, and asked 
her why she did so. 

“Well,” she replied, “politeness costs noth- 
ing, and—you never know!” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P, ALLEY— Copyright, 1980, by 


Syndicate, Inc, 














WEN WHITE FoLKS GIts | 
ON-EASY BOUT MONEY 
WORRIES DEY Ss TAHTS 
To PRAYIN’, BUT A 

Plessis HE STANT 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ef goodniss en mercy gwine foller me 
de days o’ mah life, sho’ly hit will 


y betch up wid me atter while!! 
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Alabama’s Four Best 44H Members 


LABAMA will be represented at the 
+ fourth National 4-H Club Camp at 
“Washington, D. C., during June 18-24, 
by two boys and two girls who have dis- 
tinguished themselves 
by the work they 
have done as mem- 
bers of 4-H clubs. 
The boys are James 
Cooper of Echola, 
Tuscaloosa County, 
and Ray Evers of 
Repton. Conecuh 
County. The girls are 
Sarah Duncan, of 
Winterboro, Tal- 
ladega County, and Ruth Pope, of the 
Sand Cut 4-H club, Butler County. 
They will be accompanied to Washing- 
ton by. Thomas A. Sims, state club leader 
for boys, and Bess Fleming, state club 
leader for girls. 


Sarah Duncan Has Had a Well- 


rounded Club Program 
pay ye DUNCAN, Talladega County, 
is 16 years of age. She has completed 
five years of excellent work as a club 
member in the Winterboro 4-H club un- 
der the direction of Miss Harriett Plow- 
den, home demonstration agent. 

She has a wefl-rounded program of 
work, including projects in foods, cloth- 
ing, home improvement and home beauti- 
fication, gardening, food preservation, 
health, and community service. 

She has served as president, vice-presi- 
dent, reporter, group leader, and musician 
for her club. She has taken part in ev- 
ery club and community activity since she 
has been a club member. She has attend- 
ed all county short courses, camps, and 
rallies, and one state short course at Au- 
burn. She has missed only two club 
meetings since she joined five years ago. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


During the 1929-30 session Sarah went 
to the Sylacauga High School where there 
was no 4-H club. She enrolled as an in- 
dividual demonstrator. She did excellent 
work in clothing and took an active part 
in the county health contest. 

Because of her excellence in giving 
demonstrations was invited to give 
demonstrations at the annual state confer- 
ence for nurses at Shocco Springs in 1927. 


she 


Sarah has made 12 exhibits at commu- 
nity, county, and state -fairs. She has 
won prizes on all exhibits; and, in addi- 
tion, she has been awarded eight other 
prizes for story writing, healtk work, and 
leadership. 

By vote of all the girls at the 1929 Tal- 
ladega County 4-H Camp Sarah was de- 
clared to be the best all-around club girl 
in Talladega County, the most prompt, 
and the most original. 

Sarah has a splendid personality that 
makes her an excellent leader among her 
club members. She has an excellent scho- 
lastic record and was valedictorian of her 
graduating class in Winterboro. 

Upon her return from Washington she 
will continue in 4-H club work. 


“Others,” Keynote of Ruth Pope’s 
Record 

UTH POPE, Butler County, is 19 

years of age. Her five years as a 
member of the Sand Cut 4-H club include 
excellent work in foods, clothing, home 
improvement, poultry, gardening, food 
preservation, health, and community ser- 
vice The keynote of her club work seems 
to be “Others.” The effort she has made 
as a club member has always been to 
strengthen her club and make it one of the 
best. Individual achievement has been 
secondary with her. 


Ruth made both individual and club ex- 
hibits at county and state fairs. In the 





They Are Sarah Duncan, Ruth Pope, James Cooper, and Ray Evers 





By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


fall of 1929 she ~ pared a very creditable 
exhibit for the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress. She, too, has won prizes on her 
exhibits and on other accomplishments. 
Her traveling outfit won a place at the 
1929 state short course. 

She organized a Sunday school in her 
community and assisted her club in build- 
ing and furnishing a club room. She has 
served her club as president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and leader. 

Ruth has attended all club meetings for 
five years except three when she was ill. 
She has attended all county meetings and 
one state short course at Auburn, and she 
has been instrumental in carrying the 
good of 4-H club work to her home. To 
quote one incident from her report: “Since 
I joined the 4-H club, we have begun to 
raise Barred Rock chicks and have made 
several improvements in our home with 
the profits.” 

Upon her return from Washington she 
will continue to be a 4-H club member. 
A quotation from her story illustrates 
well the type of service she will render to 
other club members. It reads: -“I am a 
farm girl through and through. I am 
interested in what 4-H club girls and boys 
are doing, and I, as a 4-H club member, 
have resolved to improve myself so that 
my work may serve as an example to 
others who are striving “To Make the 
Best Better.’ ” 

Mrs. Thelma Tisdale Frazier 
home demonstration agent. 


is her 


James Cooper Has Fine Five-year 


Record 

AMES COOPER entered club work 

in 1925 with a single pig. The next 
year he added corn in order to produce 
feed for his hogs. He began with a gilt 
which later farrowed him a litter of pigs. 
In 1927 he was a 4-unit 4-H club boy for 
he had pigs, corn, peanuts, and cotton. 
His fourth year, 1928, he had pigs, corn, 
cotton, and a calf; and his fifth year, 1929, 
he engaged in cotton, pig, corn, and calf 
club work. 

At the end of 1929 he had a bank ac- 
count of $350. In addition he had other 
property which he valued at $80. He es- 
timates that his total profits from club 
work are $500. 

James did his work under the direction 
of R. C. Lett, county agent. He followed 
his instructions which explains why he 
has succeeded as he has. 

In addition to his success with his proj- 
ects he has attended camps and rallies, 
served as president and leader of his local 
club, thereby extending his work to others. 


Ray Evers the Bale-per-acre Boy 


AY EVERS entered the work in 
1926. “Very much to my sorrow,” 
he said, “I knew nothing of 4-H club 
work before the year 1926. My county 
agent, P. R. Pettis, persuaded my father 
to agree for me to join the club. The 
Conecuh County Farm Bureau gave me 
enough cotton seed and corn with which 
to plant my acres—as these were my two 
projects. Next I prevailed on my father 
to agree to give me what I made on my 
acre of cotton. I was one of the first 
members in my community and now there 
are about 35. 

“There are many opportunities in club 
work for every boy, and I am making use 
of all of them I can. These other boys 
have decided to make use of some of 
them now.’ 

He entered the work with a “bang,” as 
revealed by the fact that his first acre of 





cotton made 600 pounds of lint and his 


first acre of corn made 45 bushels. These 
yields were more than three times the av- 
erage for the state. The next year, 1927, 
he had an acre of cotton and made 605 
pounds of ‘lint. The third year, he en- 
gaged in cotton, corn, and pig club work. 
He made 602 pounds of lint cotton. 

At the end of 1929 Evers had a bank 
account of $365 and property which he 
valued at $175. He said that $550 repre- 
sents his total profit from all of his club 
work. 

To County Agent P. R. Pettis he gives 
much credit for his success. Mr. Pettis 
caused him to enter -the work and has 
given him instruction as to what to do 
and how to do it. News of his success 
has spread over Conecuh and into other 
counties of that section. 

On this trip to Washington these four 
boys and girls will be guests of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation. Each 
year this organization makes this and 
other contributions to 4-H club work 
among Alabama farm boys and girls. 

In Washington these boys and girls 
will be associated for one week with the 
champions from other states. Along with 
this association they will enjoy numerous 
other features, including talks by Secre- 
tary Hyde of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other high officials of Washing- 
ton. It will be the biggest 4-H club event 
of the year. Attending it is a goal to 
which tens of thousands of 4-H club boys 
and girls in the United States aspire. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Soutionted 

















“My Sunday School teacher was right. 
I tried prayin’ when I was tempted to 
get some doughnuts, an’ when I tried to 
open the cupboard door it was locked.” 

“T didn’t mean to be impudent to Mrs. 
Jones. I just told her Mamma wasn’t at 
home but I could get her whatever it was 
she come to borrow.” 


a. ae 
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Have You Heard the News? 


Here It Is From Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 


HIPMENTS of cream by Coffee 

County, Ala., farmers are increasing, 
reports County Agent W. M. Ray in the 
Elba Clipper. Two firms, one in Enter- 
prise and one in New Brockton, have ar- 
ranged to ship even very small quanti- 
ties, which is a great help to small pro- 
ducers. Including those who ship by ex- 
press, a total of 137 farmers are selling 
cream in these two towns. 


A way to relieve the congestion of 
markets during the peach harvesting sea- 
son has been worked out and should be of 
enormous interest to Georgia peach grow- 
ers. It is the process of freezing peaches 
and storing them so as to distribute them 
throughout the year. It seems definitely 
assured that a $250,000 frozen peach plant 
will be established at Montezuma. 


A codperative hog sale brought six 
Lee County, Ala., farmers over $1,200, 
reports the Opelika Daily News. The 
hogs weighed a total of 13,500 pounds and 
sold for 9.55 cents per pound. 


A peanut shelling machine has been 
installed in the Ocala (Fla.) Manufactur- 
ing Ice and Packing Company, we read 
in the Weekly Star. The machine can 
handle 200 bushels per day and grades the 
peanuts after they are shelled. Hundreds 
of bushels of peanuts have been shelled 
for farmers of Central Florida for plant- 
ing purposes. 


Houston County (Ala.) has shipped 
over 100,300 pounds of live poultry to out- 
side markets during the past five months, 
reports Mrs. W. G. Pruett, the home dem- 
onstration agent, in the Dothan Eagle. A 
goal of 175,000 to 200,000 pounds has been 
set for next year. 


The Sowega Melon Association has 
issued a statement saying that the ship- 
ment of melons will not start until June 
1. Shipments are not expected to become 
even fairly active before June 15. 


The first carlot shipment of straw- 
berries from North Alabama was made on 
April 28 when two cars were shipped 
from Cullman County. 


Tubercular tests were given to 9,449 
head of cattle in Alabama during March. 
Only six reactors were found. The work 
is being conducted under the direction of 
R. E. Jackson, Birmingham, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and C. A. Cary, Auburn, state veteri- 
narian. 

Despite the dry weather, straw- 
berry shipments from Brewton, Ala., have 
continued, says the Brewton Standard. 
One hundred cars have already gone to 
market from that territory. 


The curb markets at Sheffield and 
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Tuscumbia, Ala., opened for the season on 
May 3, according to the Sheffield Stand- 
ard. Miss Lucile Braswell, county home 
demonstration agent, prophesied that more 
persons than in previous years will offer 
produce for sale. 


The Anderson (Ala.) Business Men’s 


Association awarded their seventh 
registered Jersey heifer last Saturday 
afternoon, says the Florence Herald. 


Heifers have already been purchased to 
be awarded June 7 and July 5. The asso- 
ciation is trying to interest farmers of 
that section in dairying, particularly in 
the acquisition of purebred dairy cattle. 


The Southern Freight Association 
through its chairman, J. E. Tilford, has 
officially notified growers, shippers, and 
others that no further effort will be made 
to revise watermelon freight rates this 
season. 





PEACH PROSPECTS 
DWINDLING 


, eae spring weather has 
drastically reduced prospects for the 
1930 peach crop in ten Southern States. 
The condition of the crop on April 1 in 
these states, including Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
averaged only 52 per cent of normal. On 
April 1, 1929, the average condition in 
these states was reported as 83.3 per cent 
of normal and on April 1, 1928, at 83.5 
per cent. The crop is reported to be 
practically a failure in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. A heavy May “drop” usually 
follows a severe winter and late frosts 
so that damage in some states may be 
larger than reported on April 1. 
GILBERT GUSLER. 








| HEAVY YIELDS OF BUTTER, | 
EGGS, AND POULTRY 


UTTER in cold storage April 1 
amounted to 30,503,000 pounds as 
compared to 5,532,000 pounds on the same 
date last year, and 8,512,000 pounds for 
the past five-year-average. 





There was also in cold storage on April 
1, 2,189,000 cases of eggs as compared to 
559,000 on the same date last year. 
Frozen poultry storage on this date was 
105,649,000 pounds as compared to 68,- 
728,000 pounds last year. 

This shows that we have very much 
more storage butter, eggs, and poultry 
than last year, which probably indicates 
a continuance of the comparatively low 
prices to be received for these products. 





|INCREASED ACREAGE: CORN, 
POTATOES, AND TOBACCO 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics reports the following 1930 
intentions to plant in per cent of the 
1929 acreage. It is interesting to note 
that increased acreages of corn, Irish 
and sweet potatoes, and tobacco are in- 
dicated in each territorial division, and 
decreased acreages in peanuts in all terri- 
tories in which they are produced in 
commercial quantities. The 1930 acreages, 
based on the 1929 acreages as 100, are 
shown in the following percentages :— 
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United States... 102.8 103.4 108.2 105.7 94.9 
North Atlantic.. 103.4 101.5 104.0 109.3 ..... 
North Central.. 101.8 101.0 106.2 112.1 ..... 
South Atlantic.. 103.7 111.5 106.4 103.4 92.0 
South Central .. 104.9 109.7 110.1 108.8 98.9 
Westere. i si2225 ae eee ee 
North Carolina. 105.0 110.0 105.0 102.0 92.0 





The Progressive Forman 


—Courtesy U. S. D. A, 


THE PROPER WAY TO STAKE TOMATOES 


Drive down stakes before plants begin to fall over, and tie with soft cotton twine. 


Two to 


three tyings will be needed. Keep suckers pinched out. 


| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC 


By ETHEL ROGERS 
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Tt OW many artists would you guess 
take part in radio programs each 
It must run into the thousands, for 
approximately 8,400, different artists 
broadcast each month from the New 
York studios of the NBC. This is 280 
a day from that studio alone. Then there 
are the NBC programs from Chicago, the 
Columbia chains, and the hundreds of 
studio programs from other stations. 


1779 


Mr. and Mrs. Freeman F. Gosden are 
the parents of a daughter born April 23 
in Chicago. She has been named Vir- 
ginia Marie. Does that mean anything 
to you? Well, Mr. Gosden is Amos of 
“Amos ’n’ Andy” so that makes the an- 
nouncement of interest to a lot of folks. 


1977 

Florida home makers will be interested 
in WRUF’s farm program of May 14, 
12:15 to 12:45 EST. Miss Virginia P. 
Moore, assistant state home demonstra- 
tion agent, will talk on “Making a Home 
out of a House,” and she will doubtless 
have some interesting suggestions for 
home improvement. It is the regular day 
for the Primer for Town Farmers, and 
also for Bill and Abe. 


197 
The eyes of the world are turned to- 
ward India and Mahatma Ghandi’s cam- 
paign of non-violent disobedience. Many 
radio fans will be interested in James G. 
McDonald’s discussion Monday, May 12, 
of “Ghandi’s Crusade,” at 6:15 p. m. EST 
(5:15 CST). This is an NBC program 
and will be heard over WSB, WBT, and 

other Southern stations. 


197 

Those who cannot attend the annual 
Kentucky Derby at Louisville May 17 can 
get a vicarious thrill from it by hearing 
Graham McNamee and Clem McCarthy 
describe the events of the day over an 
NBC network. Lord Derby of England, 
descendant of the man for whom the his- 
toric race was named, will be a spectator 
at Churchill Downs and will speak to the 
radio audience. (And by the way, it’s 
pronounced “Darby” in England.) 


19 7 


We note that Bill Casper enjoyed Nor- 
man Brokenshire on the “At the Sign of 
the Green and White” program, a regular 
Friday evening feature of the Columbia 
system at 9 p. m. EST (8 o'clock CST). 
Mr. Brokenshire has had a colorful ca- 
reer. His first job, as janitor of a one- 
room red schoolhouse in Murcheson, Ont., 
where his father taught, paid him $25 a 
year. Other jobs he has held have been 
as lumberjack, fire warden, inspector in a 





day? 


shoe factory, truck driver, chauffeur, 
printer’s devil, printer, draftsman, soda 
jerker, Y. M. C. A. secretary, welfare 
worker, lecturer, and vaudeville artist. 
The program on which he appears is 
broadcast regularly over WGST, WDBO, 
WBRC, WLAC, and other Southern 
stations. 
1m 


We dropped in at the office of one of the 
local broadcasting stations recently and 
the array of books on the manager’s desk 
intrigued us so much that we surrepti- 
tiously made a list of them. They in- 
cluded 10 volumes of the World Book, a 
Victrola Book of the Operas, a History 
of Southern Football,a World Almanace,a 
pamphlet Exposition of the Bible, What 
You Hear on the Air, Boll Weevil Con- 
trol by Airplane Dusting, Volume I of 
Glimpses of Bible Climaxes, catalogs of 
the three state institutions of higher 
learning, and one novel. 

We had thought our own desk library 
rather a conglomeration, containing as it 
does a postal guide, a dictionary, a Bible, 
two books on agricultural journalism, 
two manuals of style, a copy of the 
proceedings of the Southern Agricultural 
Workers’ 1929 meeting, and two reports 
of the NBC. But the radio man’s col- 
lection covered a much wider range (lit- 
erally, as well as figuratively) for the 
World Book alone covers nearly all sub- 
jects. 


| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


Here’s the answer to Come-Easy: |, 
Come; 2, Came; 3, Case; 4, Ease; §, 
Easy. 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“Amy’s husband is so ugly an’ we he 
less, I sometimes think she must 0’ 9A 
him as a prize at a bridge party.” 1 

“I reckon most o’ my folks had sing 
track minds, but I’ve seen Cousin Je 
camp meetin’ whittle an’ pray ab? 
same time.” . 
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: May 10, 1930 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions as per list below. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 
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Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
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Frostproof Cabbage, open field grown, well rooted, 
strong, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled variety name. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 


Flowers 
Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the 




































Nursery Stock 


Watermelons and Cantaloupes 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
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‘otato and Tomato plants: $1.50, 1,000. Cabbage, ing varieties. Onion: Bermuda, Prizetaker and Sweet 7 is esis Bian ’ . ” ne waGrange, N. Co 
Collard, Onions: $1, 1,000, We ship ‘em. Sexton Co., Shani collard I ae 4 ° _ Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de 
Valdosta, Ga. Spanish. Collard and Beet. Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, livery on crop growing contracts. Attractive low prices. Texas Seeded Ribbon, Honey Dew, Orange and Red 
$1.50; collect; 1,000, 75c. Pepper: Ruby King, Ruby Write. Snelson Seed © any . G y : ~ 5 
= ae ag aot ney hd . wv x2 eed -__Snels Seec ompany, Athens, Ga, Head, $4.50 per 100 pounds; small lots at 7 cents 
ome ae Onions, Collards $1, 1,000; Tomatoes, Tm, Some —, ae Beater, bine Wen pound. Pure Neal’s Paymaster Seed Corn at $2.50 
1.50; Pepper, Eggplants, $2.25. All stpaid, W. H. der, miento anc e ‘ayenne; prepaid: 50, 50c; “ : = 
Branan, ‘Cerdin. Ga. oo hai eres 100, 75c% 250, $1.50; 500, $2; 1.000, $3.50; collect: WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us bushel. — Boyd | Bros. & _Ross, ss, Lynnville, Tenn, 
= 1,000, $2.50. Early Snowball Cauliflower, prepaid: , 
Potato plants: $2.25, 1,000, Tomatoes, $1; Pepper, 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75; collect: 1,000, $2. ‘Tomato: - = Ee to, tell the _{itterence peameee 
$2.25. Can ship day after order received. seorgia Early Detroit, Bonny Best, Florida Special, Marglobe, ther b > oon Poultr and E a 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga Bri St and Grantor Baltiteare. nid: 100, ere may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
: y. : Brimmer, Stone and Greater Baltimore, prepaid: Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
Plants Now.—Cabbage, Opion, Tomato: 500, 65c; 0c; 200, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
1.000, $1. Ruby King, Pimiento, Hot Pepper: $2, pide g oR oe: Shelly ~ 9 — i. believe, sil advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in Baby Chicks 
,000, Prompt shipment, Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, ° Pt eae oe OO — oo our columns are honest and responsible, but we ‘ ‘ : : 
Georgia. sey; prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, are not liable for losses due to substitution of eam PB ee ~ A chico; Rots, Resks, ities 
$1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Good plants and prompt shipment Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. ghorns, Cc. e om ° 
Cabbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion plants, $1 per guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga, Anniston, Ala, 
1800. hoe dak beat veal Ve P tat B — ie a ba agg hoe nee ner 
— s ° +o . otatoes eans sorted >; prepa lo ve elivery. ra 
Georgia. ® Farms, Jefferson City, Mo 
+ Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. We manufacture the best Ben parwenies in the nn . 
STATE CERTIFIED Savell Bros., Marion, Miss, world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., ange, N. C. Chicks.— Quality at lew cost. Reds, Rocke: $11, 1985 
IMPROVED PORTO RICO PLANTS ; a: | = petaswens, 3; suages legen, Sy eS. 
Red or pink skin, or Yellow Vame F. M. Carter; Rockingham, per i, a Hall and Laredo Soybeans. Chas. Hiley, — Ala. Postpaid. Satilla Farms, Waycross, Ga. 
now ready. ‘Any size lots. Porto Bican Potato plants, $° Running Beans $1.35; Bunch $2.75; Otootans $5.50, GOLDEN SUNFLOWER CHICKS 
$2 per 1,000; yee and up, $1.70 per 1,000 Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; Bennett & Norris, Eastman, Ga, Juaranteed to live 30 days. ‘Trapnested, accred- 
Any size lots . postpaid. W. D. Arnold, Purvis, Miss. Barly: Speckled Velvet Bis om hea e ited. 22 varietiés, Immediate delivery at lowest 
Se y - > elve ns and a nd o nap ices Write t . “Turni 3 to 
TOMATO PLANTS: 300, 60c; $00, $1; postpaid. B.'s ‘Tucker, otate Plants, $2 per 1,000; Beans. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. Gold’ ‘PARKIN POULTRY FARM.” Box’ 26, 
1,000, $1.50. First class plants. Prompt : : : : Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
shipment guaranteed. Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; Biloxi Beans, $2.60; delivered to your station. Win- 
TUR NER PLANT COMPANY postpaid, W. F. Hethcox, Purvis, Miss. stead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N.C, Husky Chicks.—Standard bred, production type. Bar- 
Bo e - A . red Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, 
_Box 153 Alma, Ga. Pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000 f.0.b. Cowpeas; Soybeans; Velvet Beans; Peanuts. Write $9: heavy mixed, $8: prepaid: live delivery. Ozark 
" Postpaid $2. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. for prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
uy ¢.0.d. frostproof plants. All varieties Cabbage, “Nancy Hall Potato plants, the best, $1.75 per thou- RES set . ~ : 
Best and Collard. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. We guarantee i: delivered. Carl Parks, Gleason, Tenn. Select Early Speckled Velvets, $1.50 bushel. Otoo- Alabama accredited chicks. Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. 
. large plants and prompt shipment. Reliable Sand: deliverec ~ a tans $5.50; Laredos $4. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. Summer prices effective May 16. Tancred Leghorns, 
Plant Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. State corsiere red or _ vetlow, Pesate plese: $2 bees Mammoth Yell $2.10; Biloxis $2.35: Laredos $3.65 $10; heavies, $10.50; prepaid. Hamilton’s Electric 
4 ; ,000 u . Turner ma, Ga, ammo! ellows $2.10; loxis $2.35; Laredos $3.65; F ,, G 
“Porto I Rican Potatoes, $1.75: Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet : 2 = Otootans $4.90. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N.C. “1{Cbery. Grove Hill. Als. anneal 
rs, $2.50; Eggplant, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- Porto Rican Potato plants; lots of 5,000, $1.75; —_—— a ———— UAL ITY ‘CHICKS ~ 
cash with order. Book now, avoid disappointment. single thousands $2. J. B. Murray, Blackshear, Ga. For Sale.—Five thousand bushels Ninety-Day Velvet Q , 





< Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 











White Leghorns, $15 per 100; R. I. Reds and 















































Bunch Porto ae, , Potato plants, state inspected, $2 Beans, two and half bushel sacks; dollar twenty-five 
eee Rico potato plants: $1.65, 1,000. Stone To- per thousand. M. W. Hall, Midway (Bullock County), Dushel. C. 8. Bryant, Bartow, Ga. Barred Rocks, $16 per 100. 
Plant ty Se; 1,000, $1.25. i F b- 
bage: ise ieee’ Pimiento saan tee ben Seneee. Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.10; Tokios, $1.90; Blackshear Hatchery, Blackshear, Ga. 
Destage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga QUALITY PORTO RICO POTATO Laredos, $4; Otootans, $5.25; Biloxis, $2.60, Win- ee meee 
— : : - PLANTS FROM SELECTED SEED stead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. — Pineview state certified chicks from heavy laying 
— . a “ ’ ’ “ H ,’ $ $, - 
om: bok CO, Cee Woes ee, ee eee © er For Sale.—90-Day Running Velvet Bears, $1.10 per ing tockerele, Big discount after: May Ist on, chicks 
Se, thousand, ‘Porto Rican Potato, certified, $1.45. PINEVIEW FARM PONCEVILLE ALA bushel: “Witte ‘yy oe lots, $1 per and breeding stock. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 
@ arrival guaranteed, Burgess Farms, Pembroke, ° , ’ wf J m . ovan, ‘a. 
gia a Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 
Bred up vine and bunch Porto Rico ready now. Mathews Soybeans will prove to you as to hundreds Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
Pure Porto Pico Potato plants, government inspect- 1,000, $2; delivered. P. A. Williams, Phil Campbell, of others that crops will double those from any other guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
ed, atiions bags Good rym of cos ouene- Alabama. variety, Low prices. Mathews, Lovett, -Ga. Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 
Gu last, "Gh “por 1,000, Write “lls Plant Co., 5 Improved, Porta, Bico Botato planta: G65, 1,000 Cane BABY CHICK PRICED REDUCED 
. Ga 5, . 40. ; L. E. ¥ J 
Bristol, Ga. 5 ‘ Effective May Ist, we are offering Ala- 
pounds my Gold Medal Cane seed plants acre. 
Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, prepaid $2.50; Improved Porto Rico Potato plants now ready ship. Cane soft and makes delicious syrup. 1929 crop syrup bama Accredited chicks (Blood Tested) at 
Mess collect: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000. Tomato ¢1.50 thousand. Shipment guaranteed. J. BR, Har- >rought $1.20 gallon wholesale. Can be planted to the following prices. Prepaid. 
eats. seg Bg pil: 25: collect: $1, 1,000; Mar rison, Coffee, Ga. some 15, Prie 9: 5 pounds $1; i 30. SL15; 3, T5e; Dost - R. I. REDS, BARRED ROCKS, BUFF 
4 ; m, 8S. 
ftipment. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto = =— = — = ORPINGTONS, WHITE WYANDOTTES 





Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.75 thousand; 


five thousand, $8.50. 
Mississippi Certified Nancy Hall Porto Rico yutate 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $2.00 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at 





plants, per thousand $2.50; postpaid, 5,000, $2. 
$1.75 per 1,000. Deaton, Belmont, Miss. 
PFRSEY AND CHARLESTON WAKE- Potato plants. Certified Nancy Hall: $2, 1,000. 
> CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000, Write for prices on over 5,000. All postpaid, John 


W. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO AND NORTON 
YAM POTATO PLANTS NOW READY 
1,000, $2.00; 5,000 up, $1.75 per 1,000 
TOMATO PLANTS, leading varieties: 300, 
60c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Express 
collect, $1.00. Cabbage, $1.00. Buy better 

plants and produce better crops. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 


$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c per 1,000. 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments guaranteed. 
-AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


wnt _ Stade Vegetable Plants. ~Canee all leading 
$1 thousand. Tomatoes $1.25. Bermuda On- 
Bae Collards $1. Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Ruby 
wi Pepper, 50¢ hundred or $4 thousand, Prompt 








. Expert packing. Quitman Potato Co., 

a LT 

Plants.—Millions ready. Large, stalky, field grown, 

ne. Well rooted, hand selected, roots mossed, va- 
labeled, Tomatoes: Earliana, John Baer, Stone, 


































Corn 25 chicks for $3.50 100 chicks for $12.00 
50 chicks for $6.50 500 chicks for $57.50 
Mosby aProlific, Seed Corn. — Been, field selected, 18 WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS 
years. Nash ckle won state championship 20, 25 chicks for $3.00 100 chicks for $10.00 
yield 116% bushels on one acre. $3 bushel. Oak * . 
7 , 50 chicks for $5.50 500 chicks for $47.50 
View Farm, D. W. Pickle & Son, Hamilton, Miss, Assorted chicks, $10.00, eer hundred 
Cotton rder from this ad. rompt shipment. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY 
HALF AND HALF State Accredited No. 24 Florence, Ala. 
PLANTING C OTTON SEED em a ‘red A is gp Ps eel 
i : breeding farm; 200-329 ligreeds. 12 varieties. 
Qur free catalog, shows from ite many tow Birt dns Citas tee Bork Feema Bes 
525. . 0. 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half ~ 2 < eee pew 
; : A ieldi cer: s.—Summer 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton uae — “. Bw an $9: Barred. Butt 
known. Address Rocks, Reds, $10; Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $11.50; 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. assorted, $6.95. Postpaid; alive. Brooding lessons. 


Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky 





Addison’s Extra Early.—Absolutely pure, recleaned; 















. Porto Rico Potato plants; inspected, certified; shipped e . ' 7, 
fin ylvingston’s oe promptly. $1.75 thousand, mailed; $1.50 thousand, a sta le: 2S pe. $1.25 while they last. W. A. Write for prices on, our famous plood tested baby 
N Ma, + 200, 75c; 300, $1: expressed; 10.000 up thousand. Gainesville rksey, ncoln, a. chicks. Trail’s End 307 egg 00¢ e rns. 
Cabbage, all oS Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga . Barred Rocks, ‘Reds and broiler chicks; and these fa- 
Pepper: 100, : _ Kudzu mous chicks cost no more than ordinary chicks and we 
q Certified Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants, $2 per give free feed and brooders with them. Trail’s End 
thousand = Lng post shi og 50c extra per Kudzu.—Now is the ene bo wions seed. Sample ot Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
shone, siebome. Meena doer signet am. Ay Fceten, ind me ee (Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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O. I. C. 
Classified Ads __ ; eas 
UC ETe , Bestiered 0. I. C. pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Fountain 
lead ‘enn. 
Baby Chicks P "i 4c ne ranma 
Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy olan hinas 
layers. Leading breeds, $6.50 hundred up Catalog Registered Poland China pigs. McMahan Bros., 
fren. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. Sevierville, Tenn. 
LOOK AND LISTEN, PLEASE! Write Ewing Farms, Twenty-first Ave., Nashville, 
Tennessee. Spotted Poland hogs Champion breed- 
BABY CHICKS FROM STATE ACCRED- ing, all ages. rere 
ITED BREEDERS—Rocks, Reds, White Poland Chinas, kin to world’s champion; ton litter 
Wyandottes, Golden Buff Orpingtons, weighed 5,117, Feeding quality, prolif- 


NOW ONLY $15.00. Finest of White Leg- 

horns, $12.60. Order quick—they are going 

fast. Every breeder under state super- 

vision. 

BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 


$11.00 Chicks.—After May Ist. Tancred White Lee. 
Barred Rocks, $11 














horns, Sheppard Anconas and 
100; postage paid. $1 with order, balance c.o.d. Blue 
Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 

New Low Wholesale Chick Prices —25 000 weekly. 
Prompt shipments. Prepaid; 100% delivery. White, 
Ruff Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $7.90 per 100; 
Single Reds, Barred Rocks, $8.90; White, Buff Rocks, 
Rose White, Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 


tons, $9.90: mixed assorted, $6.50, Mid-West Hatchery, 
Clinton, Mo. 
LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 
Prices greatly reduced on the very best 
Alabama State Accredited Chicks 
For May and June only—Order today. 


Rhode Island Reds 

Rocks and Wyandottes.... ; 3.50 6.25 

Accredited White Leghorns 2.50 5.00 

Certified White Leghorns.. 3.00 5.50 

Not more than 200 chicks to any one 
customer at these low prices. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
“Alabama’s Leading Hatchery” 

Florence, Alabama 








on Steele’s big, 8 strong, livable, electric 
Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns 
Reds, White or Barred Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, $10; assorted, 
delivery 100% alive, prepaid. 
Box 114, Wellsville, 


Prices cut 
hatched chicks. 
and heavy mixed, $8; 
$9; White Wyandottes, 
all kinds, $7. Quick 
Catalog free Steele's Hatchery, 
Missouri. 





FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


mn grade 300, 500, 1,000 4, A. Brooder ab- 
utely free with your order for 300, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any increase in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Get free 
, Save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 

at once for catalog. 


MILLER HATCHERIES 


Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. | 
~ Baby | Chicks. —Purebred, every chick selected, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $13 per 100; White Rocks, 


Buff Orpingtons, $14 per 100; 
heavy breeds assorted, $12 per 100; White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per 100. Thousands 
weekly. Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


Black Spanish 


Face Black Spanish. Baby 
Elkmont, Ala 


Games 
Warhorse Game eggs: 15, $2; 
Shelton, Letcher, Ala 


Jersey Black Giants 


Nothing better Chicks, 
The Thomas 


White Wyan lottes, 





White chicks, eggs. 
Alions Gray, 





postpaid. J. W. 





Marcy Mammoth Giants. 
eggs, young pullets, cockerels; any number. 
Farms, Pleasanton. Kas. 





Minorcas 


Mammoth Golden Buff Minorcas. Chicks, eggs; any 
number. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton. Kas. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Certified and accredited Barred Rock chicks, $15 per 
100, with 100% live delivery. 8 to 10 weeks pullets. 








10 puiiets ane 1 cockerel, $10. Hatching eggs, $6 

per 100; $1.50 per 15. Satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Write for Miter. Randolph Bros., _ Fayette, Ala. 
Ducks 


$1.50; 50, $4.50: 


White Pekin duck eggs: 15, 
Burlington, N 


deliv- 
ered. John E. Shepherd, Rt. 4, Cc. 











Geese 
Big blue Toulouse geese Eres, $2.25 per dozen; 
postpaid. D. W. Pickle, Hamilton, Miss. 
Peafowl 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Turkeys 


Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $4 per dozen. Mrs. J. A. 
Thomas, Fulton, Miss 
Bourbon Red eggs. 
strains, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. G. 
Demopolis, Ala. 


Two or More Breeds 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, i Birds. Free 
circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa 


70 guaranteed Plymouth Rocke Homer pigeons; prize 
winners ; mated; 3 $70. Ww. Ss. Walters, Westville, S. C. 





Bauman, Berry and Honssinger 
B. Skinner, 











White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronz 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write tor 
— catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 

0. 

Pullets.—4, 6, 8 weeks, 50c, 60c, 75c. Purebred 
laying strain Tancred White Leghorns, Tompkins Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks. B. F. Pool, Linden, 
Alabama. 


Ten weeks old well developed pullets and cockerels 
from state certified flocks of 200 egg records and up. 
Single Comb ds, Park’s and Thompson Rocks; $1 
each. Earl L. Glover, Rt. 4, Cullman, Ala. 


Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 














Hampshires 

1930 spring pigs. Males and females. Hampshires 
are well adapted to, Southern farm conditions, Gayoso 
parms, Horn ¢, Miss. 







7 days old. 
C, A 


icacy combined. ndrews, Ozark, Ala. 





Jerseys 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls and heifer calves 
from high producing dams. Sunmnycrest Jersey Farm, 
Commerce, Ga. 


Eight registered ape | heifers: 
club; price $100 each. M. Hal 
(Bullock County), Ala. 


~ Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms. Rt. 5. Birmingham. Ala. 


Goats 
Cloverleaf Farm, Cushman, 





: just ‘right for calf 


1 & Sons, Midway 





Dairy goats, fresh, $25. 
Arkansas. 





Rabbits 


Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 


Raise Chinchilla 
registrar. Sarata Fur 


logue upon request. Lice 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 





Dogs 


coonhound 
Tenn. 


Black-tan puppies, $15 pair. 


Finger, 


Purebred 
Lioyd Smith, 


Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; | 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


Male Police pups; best blood lines; gray $10; white 
$15; registered free. David Schmidt, Glencoe, Minn. 


Foxhounds, Coonhounds. Rabbit nds. atic 


Rabbithounds Blueticks, 
Redbones, Blacktans. Supply catalogue. Kaskaskia, 
Herrick, Tl 


Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 
Cpe. and Bee Supplies. 
a. 





males $13. 














Italian Bees, York Bee 
Company, Jesup, 

Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss 








Business Opportunities 


$10 to $25 day, ‘‘Encyclopedia Money Making Plans 





Particulars. N. A. Steed, (Ensley), Birmingham, Ala. 
. 
Collection 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected May’s Collection Agency, 
Re merset, 


‘Perm Machinery 
Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 








draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 
Grinding 
We grind razors, clippers and shears. All work 
guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5 pound cans $2.95; 
six 10 pound cans $5.50; two 5 gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La, 
Kodak Finishing 
Roll films developed 10c; prints 4c each. Iarrisot 
Studio Winder, Ga. , a 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed “and six 
glossy prints for 15¢. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 4e, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Of Interest to Women 











your next kodak 
& Son, Dept. 











Stamped applique Pillow Cases, hemstitched, floral 
design, 42 inch, excellent tubing; 75c pair; pay post- 
man. Colony Art Shop, 2406 University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment yuaranteed, 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo 


~ Special Sale —Ladies’ 50c rayon hose, assorted col- 





ors, slightly imperfect, $1.52 per dozen pairs; post- 
paid, Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Com- 
pany, Asheboro, N. C. 

Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-F 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C 


Syrup 








| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN | 
| 


RS ~s F. HUNNICUTT 


J. 1B. H. ‘eek oud His Eiueen 
Clover and Hairy Vetch 


E KNOW very little about heaven 
and the future life, but 60 years of 
experience and close observation have 
taught me that among the good things 
that it is permitted 
mankind to gain and 
to maintain in this 
old world, nothing is 
better than to stand 
for some great prin- 
ciple and to embody 
a few such princi- 
ples that work for 
the best in humanity 
and for our calling. 
It does me good all 
over to meet a farmer who has made a 
success and whose success is due to the 
fact that he learned the essence of good 
farming and has practiced for years the 
essential factors of soil fertility, the only 
way to get the greatest net returns from 
our cash crops and food crops. One of 
the farmers who has for years held a high 
place in my esteem is J. B. H. Lumpkin 
of near Albertville, Ala. 

Mr. Lumpkin was one of the first farm- 
ers of Alabama to be given the honor of 
being a Master Farmer, he was one of 
the first farmers in Alabama to try the 
winter legumes, and to grasp their intrinsic 
value in soil fertility and crop production. 
He became a strong advocate of crimson 
clover but he also uses hairy vetch and 
the Austrian field peas. I have visited his 
farm several times and have written of 
the results he obtained from crops follow- 
ing crimson clover and hairy vetch. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


On April 8 while at Albertville, I again 
made him a visit and saw some of the 
finest crimson clover and hairy vetch that 
I have seen this season. He also had some 
Austrian field peas but the blight had af- 
fected’ them and they were just putting on 
a normal growth. The farmers on Sand 
Mountain are wrestling with the fer- 
tilizer problem as never before and many 
are finding it hard to get their year’s sup- 








Tobacco 
Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
te You pay postage. Collier Tobarco Pool. Mar- 
n, enn. 


Wa gons 


Get your wagon at cost and make money showing it. 
See Piedmont advertisement under Agents Wanted. 


Want to Buy 








25 bushels Peaches daily; express shipment; June 1 
to July 10. Birmingham Fruit Co., 108 4th St, South- 
west, Birmingham, Ala. 

Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. — cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, “Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, Toiletries, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, Home Snootes, etc. Morgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, > 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 








Concord 























Pure Sugar Cane Syrup; quality guaranteed. Twelve Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 
gallon cans $8.40. Home cured smoked Hams, 3c 
pound. Special prices to dealers. Lee Patrick, Quit- Agents.—New shirt proposi.ion. No capital or ex- 
man, Ga. perience ni ommission in advance. Samples 
Ss : ——————= free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 
Tobacco New.—Rubber soles; cement on insantly. Never 
Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in bulk; loosen. Outwears leather. Waterproof. Sells fast. 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester Test at my expense. Bestever Co., 209 Irving Park 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. Sta., Chicago. 
Tobacco, -Postpaid.—Good old mild red leaf chew- Agents.—Make a dollar an hocr. Sell Mendets, 
5 patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all oun 


ing. 10 pounds $2.50; best smoking, 10 pounds $1.75. 


F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid.—Guaranteed best red leaf chew- 
10 pounds $2.75; smoking 20c. 
Sharon, Tenn. 





Tobacco, 
ing, 5 pounds $1.50; 
Homer Prince, Agent, 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing. 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking 
20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 





Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 










Leaf bacco.—Guaranteed best quality. 


dwell, Ky. 


Tol Chewing, 
5 pounds $1. 50; 10, se 50; smoking, 10, mo 50. Pipe 
free. Pay United Farmers, Bar 


sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Man Over 50.—I offer you an unusual opportunity 
to make $10 profit a day as my local representative. 





Full or part time. Pleasant, permanent work. Ne 
experience required. Immediate earnings. Albert 
Mills, 5204 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Mhio. 





Farmer agents wanted for new patented Speed Wagon. 
Cushioned axle. Will de everything regular farm 
wagon will, and besides, guarantee will pull easy behind 
—<- and up 30 miles per hour. Built 

by a wagon factory in South. 
Also ‘Piedmont —_ Hickory Wagons. Write The Pied- 
Company, 2013 Tenth et Hickory, N. C., oF 

2328 lst Ave., Birmingham, A 
















The Progressive ‘Farmer ~ 


ply. Some are forced to pay $8 and $10 
excess for time prices. The banks are 
forcing others to pay 10 per cent for a 
six months’ loan. 


While this is all going along Mr. L -ump- 
kin has from $10 to $15 worth of nitro- 
gen stored in each acre of his soil by his 
crimson clover and hairy vetch. His win- 
ter legumes will save him over $200 in 
his fertilizer bill. He showed me 12 acres 
where the crimson clover was nearly knee- 
high all over. He saved the seed. He and 
a boy sowed it in one day in the cotton 
land during September on the open ground, 
No plowing or harrowing was done. For 
about $3 worth of labor he now has over 
$120 worth of fertility in this 12 acres, 

Should you say anything about Mr. 
Lumpkin’s farming to the average farmer, 
he will reply at once, “I could do as well 
if I had Mr. Lumpkin’s money.” Well, 
he made it farming and has kept it 
through good farming coupled with good 
management. I like to see his kindly 
face, I love to note his industrious ways, 
I delight in seeing the success he it mak- 
ing on his farm through the aid of. winter 
legumes. He is the embodiment of good 
intelligent farming methods. It is strange 
to me how few will follow so worthy an 
example! 


Dr. A. O. Selman Has 125 Aeres 
in Crimson Clover and Vetch 


N Monday, April 26, I was at Sum- 
merville in Chattooga County, Ga. 
and the county agent, B. M. Drake, took 
me around and showed me some very fine 
crimson clover and hairy vetch. The 
farmers in this county appreciate the value 
of the winter legumes. On the Taylor 
farm they are bringing up poor sandy 
ridge lands with the aid of hairy vetch. 
I was surprised to see the growth they 
had obtained on some of these poor lands, 
It was on Dr. A. O. Selman’s farm 
that I was permitted to see the largest 
acreage and finest growth. He has 125 
acres in crimson clover and hairy vetch. 
The crimson clover was knee-high and 
blooming out. He was beginning to cut it 
in with a tractor and disk harrow, so as 
to get the land ready for cotton. It was so 
beautiful that it seemed a pity to turn it 
under at this stage. 


Dr. Selman’s hairy vetch is just as good 
as his clover. He is a man who watches 
where the dollars come from and he would 
not be sowing this acreage in clover and 
vetch if it didn’t pay him well. They will 
pay any farmer, big or small, landlord or 
tenant, and I hope to see the acreage de- 
voted to winter legumes rapidly increase 
from year to year. 


Mr. Lumpkin says one-half an acre of 
crimson clover will make enough seed to 
sow 15 acres, and then you can grow 4 
crop of corn or vegetables on this land 
besides. County Agent B. M. Drake has 
had years of experience with crimson 
clover. He has saved and sold many 4 
ton of crimson clover seed. He has tried 
all the ways of saving the seed, from a 
hand stripper up to suction machine. He 
says the cheapest and most effective 
method is to cut with a mower, when the 
earliest seed begin to mature. Put this 
hay in a barn with a tight floor then you 
can flail out the seed, or feed the clover, 
and as you do so, shake each forkful well 
several times, and you will have 80 per 
cent of the seed left on the floor. 

I want to see our farmers change theif 
methods; I want to see them get more 
clear money from their year’s work; 
want to see them build up their soil ima 
practical natural way; I want to see 
buy less and grow more food crops; 
want to see them save their own seed; 
want to see them gain a little common 
sense from the awful experiences 
have been called upon to pass through 
during the past 10 years. The question 
is, will they do it? If the sowing of cri 
son clover and hairy vetch will give 3% 
net returns to Dr. A. O. Selman, 
do so for you, 
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he ‘frend 


HE following represent average 
peanuts, which are for Georgia sh 





of the Markets 


prices at designated markets, 


ipping points:— 


except 


Pre-war 


Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.05%% $0.053%4 $0.06% | ee 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 2.97% 2.45 87 1.21 
fe ea Se eer 9.95 9.75 11.20 7.80 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.10 11.64 13.16 7.05 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, dos. .......... 21 22%, *.27%4 * 20% 
PE Se ae ee acne 28 Jl 3 15% 
tee ARS Ts cane as ox 4 680 044k 8's a 37% 44 27% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.0544 1.1134 1.23% 1.12 
Cort, NO 2 WE, GM. sdk cccasievass 8134 t.81Y% +.8834 .64 
Oats, MO. 2 WRibe, BM. oc cc cinavceses 42% 45Y 49 444 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom ...0..00000+ 19.50 18.50 21.50 17.15 

New York :— 

Cotton, middling, spot, Ib. .......... 1630 1665 1945 1304 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, bbl.. 8.37% 9.75  & | re 
Apples, Rome B’ty, good-fancy, bkt.. 2.37% 2.12% ta” Seer 


*Fresh firsts. t No. 3. 








THE BLACK PECAN APHID 
NEW ENEMY — 


black pecan aphid has become an 
pecan. For years it has 
appeared on hickories in many localities 
throughout the Southern States, but it 
was not considered harmful. In recent 
years it has turned its attention to the 
pecan and prefers the budded varieties. 


8 


HE 


enemy to the 


Schley, Alley, and Stuart seem to be its 
favorites. These observations have been 
made by G. F. Moznette, entomologist 
for the Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The black pecan aphid, says Mr. Moz- 
nette, is similar in appearance to other 
plant lice. It attacks the foliage of the 
pecan and may work on either surface. 


Wherever it works a yellow area is pro- 
duced which increases in size as the in- 
sect continues to feed. As the yellow area 
ceases to extend, it gradually turns 
brown, commencing at the point where 
the aphid started to feed. The brown area 
then becomes dry and shrinks. 

The insect produces several generations 
a vear and becomes numerous by mid- 
Like most other aphids it pre- 
fers rather mature foliage. Usually, these 
insects start near the center of a tree and 
work out. 


in 
summer. 


The extent of its damage is not known. 
However, it does cause undeveloped and 





By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 

















MAN) WANTS BUT 
LITTLE HERE BELOW 
AND IS NOT warp 


PLEASE ~— Bor 

WOMAN — BLESS 

HUER LL TTLE SOUL —- 

WANTS EVERYTHING 
be a Sees ! 



















ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Some men’s faults are many, 
I have only two— 
Everything I say 
And everything I do. 
—Senf in by Reginald Garrick, 
Wilcox County, Ala. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Anna Mae Seymour, Elbert County, Ga. 
Lougenia Causey, Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


unfilled nuts because it stops the activity 
of leaves which perform an important 
function. 


Being a sucking insect, stomach poisons 
are not effective. Hence nicotine or other 
contact sprays are needed. As yet delayed 
dormant spraying ‘to destroy the insect in 
the egg stage has not been satisfactory. 
However, experimental work on this will 
be continued. 

The best results have been obtained by 
applying 40 per cent nicotine sulphate in 
the spring after the foliage is well out and 
again in the summer. Two applications 
are generally necessary. 

Dr. Moznette pointed out, 
that since nicotine sulphate compati- 
ble with Bordeaux mixture, the two can 
be combined and applied at the same time. 
One helps to control pecan scab and other 
diseases, whereas the other destroys black 
aphids and other sucking insects. 


P. O. DAVIS 


however, 


is 





| ERADICATING WHITE | 
! ~ DIARRHEA 





N 1926 systematic mere was started in 

Alabama for the eradication-of bacil- 
lary white diarrhea as a codperative proj- 
ect participated in by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries, the 
extension service and experiment station 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Poultry As- 
sociation. 

The first year, 1926-27, a total of 17,000 
fowls in 78 flocks were given this test. 
Of these 8.6 per cent were positive reac- 


tors and were eliminated. The second 
year, a total of 27,513 chickens were 
tested and only 7.1 per cent reacted; in 
1928-29 chickens tested numbered 30,810 


and 4.28 per cent reacted, and of 42,000 
tested in 1929-30, 5.1 per cent were re- 
actors. The large number of flocks tested 
in 1929-30 for the first time caused the 
increase in reactors that year. 


Following the success of these four 
vears the work is being continued with a 
view to-eradicating the destructive bacil- 
lary white diarrhea germ from Alabama. 
The immediate objective is to free enough 
breeding flocks and hatcheries for those 
wishing disease-free stock to get what 
they want. Already Alabama baby chicks 
are in big demand because of the disease- 
free condition of these flocks, 50 of which 
are considered entirely free. 


While remarkable progress has been 
made in accreditation work, Prof. G. A. 
Trollope, head of the poultry department 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, says that the disease is still preva- 
lent in Alabama and that it has caused as 
high as 90 per cent mortality in some 
flocks. Losses are due not only to mor- 
tality but also to low production, low 
fertility, and low 


hatchability of eggs 


he expects a steady decline in infestation 


disease-free flocks 


as chickens from 
spread over the state 

In conjunction with accreditation own- 
ers of these flocks are culling for health, 
vigor, and standard points P.O. D. 


ee a 
DESTROY THE BREEDING | 
PLACES: OF MOSQUITOES | 


NY. amount of still water will serve 

as a breeding for mosquitoes. 
For this reason all receptacles capable 
retaining water should be inverted, kept 
covered, or destroyed. All pools not serv- 
ing a definite purpose should filled 
drained, stocked with minnows, or kept 
covered with a good larvicide. Kerosene 
is excellent for this purpose and a thin 
film of it will keep the wiggle tails— 
young mosquitoes—killed out. Write your 
state agricultural college and the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
bulletins and leaflets giving satisfactory 
mosquito remedies and preventives. 


place 


be 





Other 
cookers, 


or solder. 


Dept. I, 


BURPEE pressure cooker. 


important 


the cans from your grocer—without heat, 








(525A) 19 


— 
TOP - DRESS 
WITH 


POTASH 
IT PAYS! 





ea, panes ne aetna 
PRESSURE COOKERS, 


AS LOW AS.— * 550 


One screw locks 


cover, Dome-type cover divides handling weight. 
in other 


features not found 


Can in Tin Cans With Burpee Can Sealer 
Only sealer that enables three uses 
Few turns of crank seals tin can just like 


of each 


acid 


Write today for our special ten day offer and 
bargain prices. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


Roanoke, Virginia 













wen K EMBROIDERY ATTACH- 
fits any sewing machine. Em- 

in, ors fifty times faster than by hand 
More beautiful chan hand work. Scarf. 
table runners etc. made quickly Lin- 
erie trimmed beautifully at small. cost 
dvertise, you jet attachment, 

ul linene scarf 14x 40, ready 
ked, lace trummed. Scarf worked by 
hand would cost you $5.00. Send only 











it be Uf 


Send NO Mo ‘ 
BRADLSY H. 347 NEWTON, mass. /e/ & 


ev. Matt 5 
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PROFITS 


Within Reach of Every 


Farmer Using “Classified” 
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Just the 
Post 


PRICES! 





PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 
| 


THE PALMER HATCHERY, 





POA 





SUPER QUALITY CHICKS AT REDUCED 


be » ki i you want right when you want them. Parcel 
repaic 
rect from this ad or write for FREE catalog and complete price list. 


100% alive delivery guaranteed. Order di- 








2 
Barred and White Recta. ae eee 33°35 $75 $1: 200 "e sits 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas..... 4.20 7.65 13.00 60.00 115.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons Ove Ger Dee cecec. sonend 
i i i oi 24% vedas exec Vhs ¥e%0's c'sens ese 4 5.25 9.75 18.50 PrvTe” 
White, Bri wn, — Leghorns und Anconas............ je ee 6.65 7 bod 4 ‘00 109. ms 
He avy IE £450 5:64004s 66446 oh 6ba. 0s O64 6S) 0606 6860000 5.50 8.50 97.5 


* SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 





REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHIC 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de« 
livery, prepaid, PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 






Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 
Strain Strain Strain 
Leghorns ............+++ 8.00 $10.00 $13.00 
Anconas .. 9.00 10.00 13.00 
W.& Barr 9.00 12.00 15.00 
8. C. Reds... 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Wyandottes. 9.00 12.00 15.00 * 
Bf. Orpingtons...... 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Light Brahmas ...... 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box |! BRENHAM, TEX, 


Real Quality CHICKS 


Order direct 





10,000 ready each Monday and Thursday. 
from this ad Yor quick shipment 
100% Live Delivery, ee 


100 
White Leghorns $3. 25 $6 00 $11.00 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


’ Also 3 and 6-weeks old 

chicks. One dollar 

oan places order— 

chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 

when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 

prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


RICES REDUCED 
RIV ERSIDE CHICKS, famous 
throughout the South for past 
13 years, now better than ever. 
All popular breeds and strains, 








Barred, Buff end White Rocks. - $78 7.00 12.00 | iiustrated cats P 

Rhode Island Reds 7.00 12.00 | Lllustrated catalog and new re- 

Buff Orpingtons and ‘Wh. Wyandottes 00 7.50 13.0; vised price list FREE. River- 

Heavy Mixed ... 3.00 5.50 10.00 | side Hatchery & Poultry Farm, y 
CONTINENTAL. HATCHERY F.D. 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. REG US PAT OFF. 

Box Memphis, Tenn. 








Geyer’ “ epee Chicks 


SUMMER PRICES 


50 100 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds . $3. 00 $5.50 $10.00 $40.0 00 
50 10.00 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 3.00 5. 45.00 

Buff Orps. and W. Wyandattes 3.25 y 75 «411.00 50.00 

S. C. White Leghorns .... 2.75 9.00 40.00 

Heavy Assorted ............. 2.75 8.50 40.00 

Assorted Odds and Ends .... 2.25 225 7.50 35.00 

We ship only fine, husky, preaee chix and guarantee 
100% delivery. os D. if — 


YER’S HATCHER 
1702 Foster  tobag 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


SUMMER PRICES: Tancred or Burron Leg., per 100: 
a Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park’s Rocks. “Fishel 

Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orps., 
etesaan"t $11; Select $13.50, Eye-opening 48 page cat- 


Memphis, Tenn. 








On the other hand, 


from infected hens. 





Why Turkeys Die 


isease kills thousa’ of Turkeys. 
Sanitation and ~ te 4 will help prevent 
well ¢ of this loss, at a cos 
we 






wee 


if you wish. Give ita 
Valuable turkey pook FRE 
THE SYTAC CO. 
Division 104 St. Paul, Minn. 














PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS :"4."s's..%".20 


eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trapnested, 
igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 
20 eg Records * ,-% ones. Wasa and spe- 


contests. 


cial price bulletin free. 





alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


» 





930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ferris, 














6 Vital Improvements 


... what a difference they make in your shave 


1. Reinforced 


corners 
Cut-out corners 


Rust-resisting 


blade 


New shape 
guard teeth 


Square 


blade ends 
New guard 


channel 


No WONDER millions of 
men have thrown away their old 
razors for this New Gillette. Its re- 
inforced razor cap and cut-out blade 
corners, in combination with the 
new shape guard teeth, abolish 
“razor pull.” Its specially processed 
new blade resists rust: You merely 
shake it dry —no more tedious 
wiping—no more cut towels. 

Then 


guard and the square blade ends 


there are the channel 


—six reasons in all why the New 


The New Cllette Shay 





Gillette gives you the fastest, 
smoothest, most comfortable shave 
you've ever had. 

Here is your chance to have the 
greatest bargain in shaving comfort 
and convenience that $1.00 has ever 
bought: the New Gillette Razor, 
24K. gold-plated, in a handsome 
case, and one New Gillette Blade. 
Additional new blades are priced 
the same as the old, one dollar for 
ten, fifty cents for five. Your dealer 


has both waiting for your call. 


The New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold 


Price 


; Ff $ 4.00 
plated, in a beautiful case, complete — 


with New Gillette Blade 


OTHER DE LUXE MODELS AT $5.00 to $75.00 


aa 
} 
i 
t 
} 


$}.00 for ten and 

50c for five. 

The New Gillette 

Blades in the new 
green packet. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO,, BOSTON, U.5:- 





